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SUPPLEMENT 


FOR SALE 

A PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 

Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 
F.AI., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249). 3 rit 

RGYLL, Drimsynie House—beautifully 

situated country house with extensive 
view down Loch Goil, near Lochgoilhead, 
containing 4 public rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms and staff quarters; together with 
3 cottages, stables, garage, etc. Walled 
garden, parkland and valuable woods, in all 
834 acres, Mains electricity and private spring 
water supply. All with vacant possession. 
Upset price £3,000. No burdens.—Further 
partics. from Conservator, FORESTRY COM- 
MISSION, 20, Renfrew Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


3886/7/8), 


BRIDLINGTON (1938), Detached, near 
sea. Double fronted immaculate House, 
open views. Small landscape garden. 2 good 
receptions, 4 bedrooms, h. and c. basins. 
Bathrm.. 2 w.c.’s. Mod. kit. Built-in garage. 
—GRBEEN, 19, Kingston Road. Tel. 4348. 


COUNTRY LIFE—AUGU®: 


elassified prea; 


GCOTEAND: Thirty miles from Thurso. 
For sale, seaside Croft, 3-4 acres, with 
charming modernised Furn. Cott. Fishing 
and shooting in neighbourhood.— Box 963. 


SECLUDED Modern Residence. Shalimar, 
Broadstone. Good views. 5 beds., bath., 
hall toilet, 2 reception, large kitchen, integral 
garage. 14 acres garden paddock. Freehold, 
Main supplies. Trustees selling.—Auctioneers, 
Rumsey & RUMSEY, Broadstone, Dorset. 


GOMERSET Between Bridgwater and 
Minehead. Superb position overlooking 
sea. Near hills. 4 bedrooms, 2 with sun 
balconies, lounge with balcony, dining room, 
modern kitchen with Rayburn. Large garage. 
‘ acre garden.—OWNemR, Green Acres, St. 
Audries, Williton, Taunton, Somerset. Tel. 
Williton 160. 


HATCHED Cottage Residence (reputed 

17th century) in rural village 10 miles 
Bournemouth. 4 beds., 2 bath., 3 rec. Garage. 
About one acre. Main services.—RUMSBEY 
AND RUMSEY, Broadstone, Dorset. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA, ESSEX 
Modern Detached Luxury Bungalow facing 
sea on East Cliff. 

The excellent accommodation affords: 
Hall, lounge with dinette, 2 double bedrooms 
with fitted wardrobes, h. and c., tiled bath- 
room, sep. toilet, kitchen with units and 
Crane boiler. Central heating, Garage. 
Sun-trap loggia. 

Full particulars on request from 
ERNESt JOHNSON & Co., Incorporated 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 42, Station 
Road, Clacton. ‘Phone 74. _ Sh 
PASTBOURNE (5% miles). Part Eliza- 

bethan Manor, 16 bedrooms, fitted basins 
(h. and ¢.), wooded background, remaining 
part of estate. Suitable Convalescent Home, 
Country Guest House, division Flats or part 
demolition to original building, etc. Main 
water and electricity. £3,500 Freehold or 
near offer.—Sole Agents: DOBSON, CLARK 
AND Co., F.A.L.P.A., 6, Bolton Road, 
FBastbourne. Tel. 5047/8. 


AMIPSHIRE. Between Andover and 
Winchester. Delightful residence, 
beautifully sited on the higher ground over- 
looking a lovely reach of the River Test. 


Hall, 2 rec., 4 beds., bath., 2 w.c.’s. Main 
electricity. central heating. Workshop, 


garage 2-3 cars. Charming, grounds (mostly 
orchard) 14 acres. For Sale Freehold with 
Possession. —Full details of Sole Agents, F. 
ELLEN «& SON, London St., Andover, Hants. 


N a sheltered position in Angus, near sea. 

Easy access schools and university, enter- 
tainment, shops. Family house with 2 rec. 
and 4 main beds., cloakrm. Double garage, 
heated linen and other cupboards. All rooms 
south or west. Central heating (new). Low 
rateable. value. £4,000.—Box 962. 


RELAND. BAarTERSBY & Co., Estate 
Agents (Hst. 1815), F.A.I., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


[N_.THE BEAUTIFUL CHILTERN 


COUNTRY. 35 minutes fast trains to 
London. Nr. station and lovely golf course. 


Attractive secluded garden, fruit trees and 
kitchen garden. 30-ft. lounge, facing south. 
Kitchen, 3 bedrooms. bathroom, etc. 
Built-in garage. Freehold house, view by 
appointment. £3,995.—Box 964. : 


KENT COAST. Beautifully appointed 
Residence, wonderful situation directly 
overlooking the Channel. 5 bed., 4 bath., 


double sitting room 36ft., sun porch, 
verandah. Central heating. Garage 2 cars. 


Gardens, etc. Freehold. Would consider dis- 


NEW FOREST BORDERS. About 10 
miles Bournemouth and close shops, 
main line station and bathing beaches. 
Attractive well-appointed Cottage-Residence 
of brick with tiled roof. Hall, 3 reception, 4 
bedrooms, bathroom and kitchen. Main ser- 
vices and dual h.w. system. Double garage. 
Secluded garden '% acre. Freehold £4,250. 
—Hewitt & Co., F.AJI., Station Road, 


NORTH DEVON COAST (near West- 
ward Ho!). Pt. of Georgian House, 
south aspect, magnificent views, secluded 
position. Large hall, 3 ree. rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, domestic offices, modern equipment. 
Main electricity and water. Walled and 
other gardens, matured trees, two-thirds 
acre. Rates £58 p.a. Price £5,500. Ref. 7069. 
—BIACKMORE & Sons, Bideford, Devon. 


EWSEY VALE, WILTS. An attractive 
Georgian Residence with glorious view 
across established walled garden to village 
and hills beyond. The tastefully modernised 
accom. comprises 3 rec., 4-5 bed., usual offices, 
whilst the old domestice wing is let furn. as a 
self-cont. maisonette, 1 large rec., 2 bed., kit. 
and bath.—Tel. Upavon 34 or Box 943. 


OSELAND. SOUTH CORNWALL. 
An attractive Guest House standing in 
grounds with superb coastal views and 
fronting sea. Accessible, especially to bathing 
and yachting. Mortgage available. Strongly 
recommended. Ref. 8199. 

A fine harbour-side house adjacent bath- 
ing, yachting, and close shops, church, ete. 
Lovely sea and landscape views. A rare 
opportunity. Ref. 4168. 

Furnished Let. House in superb position, 
$. Cornwall, facing and fronting lovely sea 
beach. Garage 2 cars. Available winter 
months, perhaps longer. Ref. 126. 

For particulars of above, and further simi- 
lar excellent properties apply Sole Agents: 
STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, 
Falmouth. Tel. Mawnan Smith 228. 


To BE SOLD. Eldersfield Court. Malvern 
10 miles, Cheltenham 14 miles, Glouces- 
ter 9 miles. An early 17th Century Residence 
containing 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, garden and stabling. Service 
Flat. Main electricity and water. Pasture 
land if required. Early possession.—BRUTON, 
KNOWLES & Co., Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Albion Chambers, Gloucester. 


EALD OF KENT. Soundly built pre- 
war and completely fitted small Country 
Residence on 2 floors. 13 miles from pleasant 
small town and on bus route. 2 reception, 
4 bed. (3 basins), 1 dressing, 2 bath. Garage, 


etc. All mains. About 1} acres. Rates £55. 
£5,300.—Box 938. 
INCHESTER. Outstanding position. 
Maisonette. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 


reception, kitchen. Garden, garage. 
All mains. 0. Sale preferred; long lease 
might be considered.— Write ASHTON HOUSE, 
Winchester, or phone 4839. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale iGe 


GENTLEMAN’S attractive Residence 
in Jersey, Channel Islands. 

A substantially stone-built dwelling house 
in first-class order with 4 reception rooms, 
kitchen and usual offices. Nine bedrooms on 
first floor, 4 large attics, 2 bathrooms, 3 w.e.s, 
commodious outbuildings; 5 large green- 
houses; foreman’s cottage, heathland, woods, 
meadowland and arable land: in all approxi- 
mately 32 acres. Gas and electricity, 2 first- 
class wells and large rainwater cistern. 
Ideally situated. 

Vacant possession by arrangement with 
the owner. 

For further particulars kindly apply to 


Messrs. CRILL & BENEST, Advocate and 
Solicitors, Trinity Chambers, 24-26, Hill 


Street, St. Helier, Jersey, Channel Islands. 

A SOUND AGRICULTURAL INVEST- 
"™~ MENT. For Sale: The Ford Estate, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire. Comprising 
8 Farms, Accommodation Lands and 3 Cot- 
tages o some valuable timber) extending 
to 2,055 acres, well Let to good tenants and 
producing £1,759 per annum. Particulars 
from: JOSHUA BURY, EARLE & Co., Char- 


tered Land Agents, 7, Brazennose St., 
Manchester 2. Tel. Blackfriars 9268 and 7418. 
FOR SALE = 
HALL OF CALDWELL, 
RENFREWSHIRE 


This attractive, well situated Mansion House 
about 13 miles south-west of Glasgow and 
7 miles from Paisley and Barrhead will be 
divided and part, containing 9 rooms, well- 
appointed kitchen with Aga cooker, 2 bath- 
rooms and usual offices, is offered for sale. 
Mains electricity; excellent water supply 
and drainage. Garage, garden, stabling and 

hard tennis court available. 

: Harly Vacant Possession. 

For further particulars and arrangements to 
view apply to Messrs. 
MicMICHAEL, MILLAR & MACRAE 
2, Woodside Place, Glasgow, €.3. 


Phone DOUglas 7541. 

KENT. 40 mins. London, in beautiful 

~ scenery. Alt. 700 ft. Small -residential 
Mixed Farm and Nursery of 57 acres includ- 
ing woodland, 3 acres orchard, 150 ft. glass, 
ample buildings. Main electricity. Tele- 
phone, Charming bungalow residence and 
cottage. £11,000.—Box 971. 


NEw FOREST. Lyndhurst. Ideally 
_ Situated within 7 minutes walk of 
village, yet entirely secluded. A most attrac- 
tive Detached House with 3/4 bedrooms, 
2/3 reception rooms, modern kitchen, bath- 
room, 2 sep. w.c.s, ete. Modernised and 
completely redecorated inside and out. Full 
central heating. Ample cupboards in every 
room. Detached garage, shed, fuel stores, 
etc. ‘Two-thirds acre garden with lawns, 
established fruit trees and productive 
vegetable section. 3 minutes from golf 
course. Freehold, £5,000.—Tel. 2156. 
Wanted 
WANTED, Michaelmas. Wilts or Dorset. 
_ T.T. Attested Dairy Farm suitable 
pedigree Guernsey herd. Area 90-120 acres 
with a soundly constructed house and a cot- 
tage if possible. Not near a town or develop- 
ment area. Good main water supply e3sen- 
tial and electricity an advantage. Cash avail- 
able September, No commission required,— 
Particulars to A.S., c/o Hewirr & Co., 
F.A.1., High Street, Lymington. Tel. 2323, 


212 aia, 


,erttes 
NEV PROPERTIES 


WANTED. 


ASTBOWRNE. Hastbourne is the finest 

town iv thu south and we are developing 
its best residevtial estate. Freehold bunga- 
lows and hvu 200 to £10,000. Booklet 
C.L. free on recue MARTIN & SAUNDERS, 
L1p., 119, th Street, Eastbourne. 


£3, 
sf 


id quiet in an unspoiled 


IVE IN l 
Sussex a self-contained Flat with 
beautiful ¢ ouk in a country house, 9 miles 
from the s 52 from London, 3 bed., lounge 


and dining ‘00m, modern kitchen, ete. 
Central hea and e.h.w. Garage, small 
garden. £35! . exclusive. —Box 967. 

O BE UéT TO TENANTS with 


imination. Unfurnished 
liate occupation), 2 fur- 
ble Autumn (all unob- 


aesthetic 
Maisonette (immec 
nished Flats avai 


trusively modernised) in historic medieval 
Mansion situated in unique rural seclusion 
11 miles west of central London.—Box 965. 
Furnished = 

@OUTH DEVE Well furnished, mod- 


ernised country lodge. Secluded. 
Beautiful surroundings. 24 years Dec. Ray- 
burn. Main electricity. Tel. Help avail.— 


£175 p.a.—ALUEN 
ray 


Unfurnished 


Wickeridge, | Ashburton. 


UGH HALL, NORFOLK. 


TTLEB« 

To let ( rnished), Modernised Resi- 
dence of moderate proportions with small 
attractive garden in moated surround. 
Drawing and dining rooms, study, 5 bed- 
rooms. Garag Pennis lawn. Mains water 
and electricit: Spply SALTER, SIMPSON 


borough (2163) and Bury 
02). 


VERSEAS 


AND SONS, Att! 
St. Edmunds 


© 


No COMMISSION REQUIRED. 
Urgently required to purchase in ¢ 
Worcestershire Hunt country a_first-el; 
house of character comprising 7-8 bedro 
3-4 reception rooms, 2 or 3 bathrooms. 
30 acres of land or more if necessary, go 
stabling, and one or two cottages. T 
£10,000-£15,000. Will owners, agents 
solicitors having or knowing of a Lei e 
this nature which would be sold please 
particulars to the proposed purchase 
Advisory Agents, Messrs. OSBORN A 
MeERcHR, 28b Albemarle Street, Piccadil 
London, W.1. (HY De Park 4304). 
WANTED. House, moated or on riv¢ 
in any condition.—Box 958. if 
ANTED. Ultra modern Proper’ 
Quiet level site. S.W. coastal/mark 
town. Garage. Approx } acre. Cash arow 
£4,000.—Box 966. i 


£450 p.a. incl, offered for attractive Hou 
2V ‘unfurn. on lease 3/5/7 years, Poole 
Bournemouth—New Forest area, preferal 
5-7Heds. 3 rec; small private family, —Box 


FISHINGS & SHOOTING 
WANTED 


SALMON AND TROUT FISHIN 
Water required on rental basis—é 
years agreement. For preference within 1 
miles of Birmingham, but other areas c 
sidered.—Full particulars to Box 959. 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, | 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEY OR 
AND VALUERS 


MERSHAM, GREAT MISSEND 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern co) 


— try.—Pretry & Enis, Amersham (Tel, 


“Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (812 


For Sale ; 
RANCE nes-Les-Mimosa (Mont Des 
Roses). 5,000 square metres Land ideal 


situation building, 2 kls. lavendou. £3,750 
or equivalent |?ancs.—Further particulars 


Box 68, Smirus BooKksHoP, Westbourne, 
Bournemout) 
By directi of Lord de Saumarez. 


Attractive Mixed Farm. 
1,500 acres. 


S RHODES 


With good facilities. 32 miles only 
Salisbury. 

Homestead. mbuildings, Ring fenced 
cattle dip mall native trading store. 
Price £15,501 \lortgage bond available. 
HAMPTON & 8, Special Overseas Dept., 
6, Arlingto: eet, London, S.W.1 (RHO. 
17167) (4 Park 8222) or Farm Sales 
(Caen) L Salisbury, §S. Rhodesia. 
RHODES!A. Vumba, Umtali. 350 acres 
*in Vun Mountains. Excellent for 
deciduous forestry, cattle. “Alt. 5,000 


feet, scene 
dant wate; 
wattle plant: 
Good bag. si 
Bikita, South 


iperb, very healthy. Abun- 
1 lower portion. 30 acres estd. 
Umtali and railway 15 ml. 
Apply ADVERTISER, P.O. 

rm. Rhodesia. 


“RE REMOVERS 
EPOSITORIES 


A MOVE without seeing 
st. Furniture and effects 
removed and promptly 
omplete security. Finest 
inprehensive storage facilities 


ON’T MA} 
Hamptons fir 
expertly packed, 
delivered in 
safest, most 


in the U.K. relephone Hamptons—and 
take a load off your mind. Estimates 
free. Reasonable terms. — HAMPTON’S 


DEPOSITORY, Ingate Place, London, S.W.8. 
Tel. MACaulay 3434. 
OUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD. 
Illustrated booklet of information, CL/ 
104, free on request.—Pitr & Scorn, LTD., 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4. 


Passages arranged. 
ICKFORDS. kKemovers and Storers. 
Part lots or single articles. Weekly de- 


livery everywhere. 


Overseas removal. Com- 
plete serv 


Granches in all large towns 
Head Office: 102, Blackstock Road, L 1, 
Na CAN. 4441 fae 
ARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled ser- 
vice. Specialists in foreign removals to 
all parts at keenest. prices. Estimates and 
advice free. 164, Oxford Street, London, W.1 
(MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Street, South- 
port (Southport 56877). i 
EST COUNTRY remoyal specialists, 
export packers and shippers. High 
recommendations, estimates free.— 
LATCHFORDS PACKERS & REMOVERS } 
Exeter. Tel. 56261-2. 5 Mapas 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 
DEMOLITIONs. 
by Syp 


On Old property cleared 
Bishop & SONS DEMOLITION, 
Baring Road, London, S.B.12. 


ERKS, BUCKS, and surrounding Cov 
ties. Town and Country Properties of 
types.—MaArTIN & PoLnH (incorporati 
Warts & SON), 23, Market Place, Readi 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversha 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 
BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRIC 
—Agents: STAINES & Co. (Est. 189 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill. Tel. 349. 
HANNEL ISLANDS. English Age 
with local offices.—RUMSEY & RUMSI 
Bournemouth, and 14 branch offices. 
OTSWOLDS. Also Berks, Oxon a 
Wilts.—Hoxpps & CHAMBERS, Charter 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Hsté 
Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), a 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113/2194). 
EVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For sel 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—Ripp¢ 
BOSWELL & CoO., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 5937 


EVON. Dartmouth and Kingswe 
Slapton Sands, Bigbury and Salcom 

districts. 
FREE LIST AVAILABLE PROPERTL 
£550 to £20,000. ‘a 


The Leading Agents: 
TUCKERS, 1, 2 and 3, Hauley Road, 
Dartmouth. Tel. 196 and 150. 


PFOCRSET AND SOMERSET.—Px1 
_ SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (Tel. 6 
Properties of character. Surveys. Valuatio 


ESseEx AND SUFFOLK.—Country P. 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFO 
AND Son, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). | 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—BE. 
TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Heli 
_ Agents for superior residential properti 
JERSEY. F. Le GALLAIS & SON, oldest E 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier 
JERSEY, C.l. Varpon, Hatt & C 
House and Estate Agents, 4, Burr: 
Street, St. Helier. Tel. ; Central 4010 and 3% 
for all types of property and investments 


GONERSET, DORSET, DEVON, | 
details of Residential and Agricultu 
properties consult R. B. Tayntor & So) 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), a 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 
-G@OUTH DEVON. For coast-line a 
country properties. —ERIc LLOYD, F.A 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 
URREY. Property in all parts of 1 
county.—W. K. Moorn & Co., Surveyc 
Carshalton (Tel. Wallington 5577, 4 lines 


USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTITI 
Jarvis & Co., of Haywards Heath, speci 
istsinhigh-class Residences and Estates, ma 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 76 


SUSSEX. Specialists in Country Re 

dences and Estates throughout 1 
County.— BRADLEY & VAUGHAN of Hi: 
wards Heath (Tel. 91, 3 lines). 


ORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For to 
and Country Properties. — Waycor 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 


2 PANY, Foundry Cottage, Haslemere 
(Tel. 1460), Surrey, for clearance of obsolete 
properties. Large houses purchased. 


EBROe Country Mansions 
demolition or partial demoliti 

_ de t A ion. Top 
prices paid before work commences = 
CRAWLEY DEMOLITION Co., “Martyns,” 
Langley Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


______ MORTGAGES 
ORTGAGES. Shops, Offices, Blocks of 
2 3. Shops, s, Blocks 
M Flats, Factories, Town & Country remeey 


—TALLACK Storr & Co ae rie 
Street, E.C.3. Estd. 18067 Ltp., 37, Mitre 


wanted for 


TUNERIDGE WELLS. Between Lond 
and the coast. For houses, land, ete 

BRACKETT & SONS (Est. 1828), 27-29, H 

Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 


EST SUSSEX AND EAST HAM 
: SHIRE. —WHITEHEAD & WHITEHE. 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2478, 3 lin 
and four branches. 


ee 
CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Pages 372—373 All cther classified 
advertisements. 
RATES AND ADDRESS FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 372 
SE 
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Tony Armstrong Jones 


H.M. THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. PRINCESS ANNE 


A new portrait, taken in the grounds of Buckingham Palace, of H.M. the Queen with Princess Anne, who last week 


irthday 


celebrated her seventh b 


334 
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2-10 TAVISTOCK-STREET 
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Telephone, Covent Garden 2692 


Telegrams, Country Life, London 


4 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 

TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON-STREET 
W.C.25 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 


Telegrams, Advitos, Rand 


London 
The Editor veminds correspondents that communica- 
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vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
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Postage on this issue (Newspaper Rate): Inland 3d. ; 
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scription vates including postage: Inland 117s. 64d. ; 

Abroad 113s. 8d.; Canada 111s. 6d. 


TO 


HARDWICK AND CHATSWORTH 


S is generally known, those who wish to 
A make over property to their children 
must live for the arbitrary period of 
five years if the recipients are to avoid paying 
death duties on the value of the property. It 
is well known also that the late Duke of Devon- 
shire, who died in 1950, failed to survive this 
five-year period by only a few weeks, with the 
result that the present Duke—with whom all 
but the most rabid egalitarians will surely sym- 
.pathise—has become liable for death duties 
that will probably exceed £6 million. Recently, 
the trustees of the Chatsworth Settlement 
reached agreement with the Treasury and the 
Inland Revenue for the transfer, through the 
National Land Fund, of Hardwick Hall, Derby- 
shire, its contents and park, together with 
eight outstanding works of art from the collec- 
tion at Chatsworth, in settlement of duty to 
the value of about £14 million, which brings 
the amount already contributed by the Devon- 
shire estates to over £5 million. Notable recent 
transactions in which the Land Fund has been 
involved include the purchase of the contents 
of Petworth, in Sussex, and the Ickworth estate, 
in Suffolk, but Hardwick and the Chatsworth 
treasures are by far its largest and most 
valuable acquisition so far. 

Hardwick Hall, which is described on pages 
346-8, is one of the most beautiful and impor- 
tant of late Elizabethan houses, built by the 
indomitable Bess of Hardwick, whose passion 


for building also produced the predecessor of — 


the existing house at Chatsworth. Hardwick 
contains an outstanding collection of tapestries, 
needlework and furniture of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, which have a long association with the 
house, and it would have been a tragedy if they 
had been dispersed. Negotiations are in pro- 
gress for the transfer of the house, contents and 
park to the National Trust, but it is understood 
that the Dowager Duchess of Devonshire, whose 
home and care Hardwick has been for many 
years, will continue to live there. 

The eight works of art, which are the 
cream of the Chatsworth collection, will come 
to London. This has been made possible by the 
Finance Act of 1956, which amended the law 
concerning the Land Fund so that it could be 
used to acquire works of art in lieu of duty 
regardless of their provenance; previously the 
Fund could be used only if the works of art 
stayed in the house with which they were 
associated, as at Petworth. The works from 
Chatsworth, most of which are illustrated on 
page 349, are the Greek bronze head of Apollo, 
the Benedictional of St. Aethelwold, Claude 
Lorrain’s Liber Veritatis and Van Dyck’s Italian 
sketch-book, which will go to the British 
Museum; Holbein’s cartoon of Henry VII and 
Henry VIII, destined for the National Portrait 
Gallery; the Donne Triptych, by Memlinc, and 
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Rembrandt’s The Philosopher, which will go to 
the National Gallery; and the four Hunting 
tapestries, made probably at Tournat, which 
are already stored in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 
Inevitably questions have been asked about 
the desirability of removing these works of art 
from Chatsworth and ‘of bringing them to 
London. Why, if they must leave Chatsworth, 
cannot some of them go to museums In the 
Midlands or North? Three answers may be 
given. First, Chatsworth still remains a veritable 
treasure-house even without these eight works, 
which are not an integral part of the Chats- 
worth setting in the sense that the portraits, 
the furniture and even Capability Browns 
landscape or Samuel Watson’s carving are: 
enough of exceptional quality still remains 1n 
the house to satisfy the most exacting visitor. 
Second, most of the eight have never been on 
public view at Chatsworth, so that they will in 
future be accessible to many more people in Lon- 
don, and third, there is much to be said for 
concentrating works of art of first-class impor- 
tance—especially those like the Libey Veritatis 


and Van Dyck’s sketch-book, w 1 are of 
international fame but only limited appeal— 
in London, where they are undeniably most 


available to art-lovers, scholars and tourists. 
No one would wish to decry the part played by 
the provincial museums in the cultural and 
artistic life of the country, but this seems a 
case of applying Francis Hutcheson’s maxim: 
“That action is best, which procures the 
greatest happiness for the greatest numbers.” 


THE APPARITION 

E travelling unaware 

In a vegion of meadows, 
Under a pale, cool sky, 
Innocent of shadows, 
Into the wide room 
Of evening, with no sound, 
Came the enormous, godlike, 
Sun, ruddy and round. 


Near-looming, immorial, 
Sudden and fabulous, 
The author of our days 
Plainly confronted us. 
His clear-cut majesty, 
Shedding no visible beam, 
_Outstaved our disbelief 
With a mute “I am.” 


GERALD BULLETT. 


RIGHT TO PLAN 


‘J ‘HE Town Planning Institute have protested 
against the Government’s proposal to take 
from the County Councils the power to prepare 
“town maps” in respect of boroughs and urban 
districts having a population of 60,000 or more, 
and to give it to those authorities. Such maps 
comprise the development plans of their districts 
and are part of the county development plans. 
The White Paper dealing with this aspect of the 
reorganisation leaves no doubt that this dele- 
gation of authority is to be real. The Institute 
appears to fear that the White Paper’s insistence 
on the reality of this delegation means that 
there can be no collaboration between the 
councils concerned and the county councils in 
preparing the maps; nor will the newly author- 
ised bodies recognise a right on the part of the 
county councils to have the maps submitted for 
approval. There is certainly room here for 
clarification. Obviously, the boroughs and 
urban districts cannot prepare their maps with 
a blissful indifference to the wishes and inten- 
tions of the larger body, and it is hardly reason- 
able to assume that such is the Government’s 
intention 


SEWAGE IN THE SEA 


F investigation should disclose a clear link 
between the recent cases of poliomyelitis 

at Gosport and the pumping of untreated 
sewage into the sea at that resort, there can be 
no doubt what action will follow. But is public 
opinion content to wait for such proof? Surely 
the time has come when tolerance of this pri- 
mitive method of disposal should cease generally. 
Poliomyelitis risks apart, there is a diversity of 
dangers to health wherever such sewage is dis- 
charged into the sea at points near centres of 
population. It is, for instance, well known that 


gulls congregate and feed where the sewé 
enters the water, for which reasons wise bath 
avoid such areas; but prudence is of little ay} 
if it be true that the gulls, having scaveng} 
thereabout, have a habit of betaking themsely} 
to the local reservoirs for the night. Agaij 
shellfish may be contaminated and menace - 
health of people far from the point of dischar, 
The case for preventing the pollution of riv 
applies hardly less forcibly to the sea. The ci) 
rective influence of sea water cannot neutral} 
vast quantities of untreated sewage, much } 
which may be turned back by tidal action aq 
deposited on beaches a distance from its sour( 
creating sickness whose cause cannot be trac 
back to the true point of origin. There 1s) 
tendency for local authorities, even though th¢ 
minds are uneasy, to adopt a complacent at} 
tude from fear of the expense of adopting sa 
measures. High rates, and the current poli 
of restricting. é€xpenditure in public work 
should not be allowed to delay the end of 
practice which cannot be other than a genet 
menace to health in these crowded islands az 
one which is repulsive to minds accustomed 
modern standards of hygiene in other servic 


SHEEP, WOOL AND LIGHT 


E have become familiar with the use 

extra artificial light to promote egg-layii 
in battery hens during the short winter day 
A surprising experiment on rather similar lin 
carried out with sheep, has recently be 
reported in a letter to Natuve from the Wé 
Industries. Research Association. The she 
were-kept in an enclosed pen illuminated wi 
two 100-watt bulbs for four hours, followed © 
eight hours’ darkness. Another group was ke 
as a control in similar conditions, fed with t 
same concentrates and chopped hay, but 
natural solar light and darkness. Though t 
experimental sheep had produced less wool th 
the control sheep before the experiment, th 
immediately started to produce more, and cc 
tinued to do so throughout the 16 months of t 
experiment, which started in June, 1955, thou 
the actual production of both groups vari 
according to the season, with a peak in summ 
Between March and May, 1956, the experimen 
sheep produced 48 per cent. more. It 
particularly surprising that, after both grou 
were released to pasture in October, 1956, 1 
experimental sheep once again increased th 
productivity to about 50 per cent. more th 
the others, and this in a season when wool p 
duction is normally low. The physiologi 
cause of this increased production is, as with 1 
hens, due to increased activity of the pituite 
gland. Whether this experiment can be turn 
to. practical use on any large scale is doubtf 
sheep are perhaps not so amenable to artific 
illumination as hens, or the various pla 
which can have their flowering delayed 
accelerated by manipulating the effective dé 
length, but there are obvious possibilities. 
will now be interesting to find out if cows ¢ 
be persuaded to increase milk production. 


FATHERS AND SONS 


LLUSTRIOUS game-playing fathers ha 
often had distinguished sons, but as a r 
they have seldom been able to show their sl 
simultaneously on the same battle-field. 1 
inexorable years have kept them asund 
W. G. was still playing for Gloucestershire wt 
his son W. G. Junr. played for the county, a 
no doubt cricket statisticians could prod 
other examples, but it is as a rule the games tl 
do not demand too much running that — 
fathers and sons together. Golf is an obvic 
instance, witness a popular fathers’ and so 
tournament, but a surely unique example | 
been given in the Rinks Championship of - 
English Bowling Association. The winn 
team of four from Clevedon in Somerset c 
sisted: of two fathers, R. Bryant and L. Har 
and their respective sons, David and Rog 
Bowls is essentially a team game, and one 
which much depends on the skip. Whethe: 
parent or a child was in supreme command 
the victorious side we do not know, but in a 
case here was clearly a team well adapted 
making a snug little family party. It is comfe 
ing to know that there are occasions on wh 
youth and crabbed age can live so well togeth 
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A 
'COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 
| _ By IAN NIALL 


HE other day I went into the shoe- 

mender’s in the village in which I 

happened to be staying ‘and, as I passed 
{aes the door, my shoulder caught on a string 
of things that clattered against the wall. They 
were clogs, and I was prompted to ask if he sold 
jmany, for I had somehow thought that the 
‘wearing of clogs had ceased everywhere but in 
the mill towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire. I 
should have known better, of course, for some 
dairymen still wear clogs, and they are as suit- 
able and safe a sort of footwear as any where 
|Hoors have to be kept scrupulously clean and a 
‘man might slip on a wet surface. 
Once upon a time the sale of clogs to farm 
jworkers was much greater, of course. The 
wellington boot of rubber hadn’t really come 
into its own then, and clogs were easy to slip on 
and off the feet. Dairymen and cheesemakers 
were not properly dressed without them, and 
even their children wore quite neat little clogs 
in winter, although they usually ran barefoot in 
summer. I was once presented with a very fine 
pair of little clogs when a child. They had shin- 
ing brass decoration and the leather had a 
mirror-like polish. Alas, I outgrew them, and 
they were thrown away. I can imagine their 
being hung on a nail on the wall of one of these 
ultra-country cottages one comes across these 
days, places where there are warming pans and 
spinning wheels at every turn. I must be honest 
and say that I might hang them up myself, but 
only as a souvenir of the days when I clattered 
about at the heels of the dairyman, full of 
importance with the noise my feet made. 


* * 
* 


F asked to list sounds I once heard and don’t 
hear now, I should list the jolting of cart 
axles and the grinding of cartwheels on the hard 
toad, the jingle-jangle of trap harness, the call 
of the corn-crake and, perhaps, the crepuscular 
churring of the nightjar. I suppose that all sorts 
of things pass out of one’s everyday experience 
without being noticed immediately. I know that 
the daily passing of the horse that a farmer up 
the road used to hire to the council had ceased 
for some time before I suddenly asked what had 
happened to both the horse and its driver. I 
recalled then that it had had the proportions of 
a burly cob, had been yellow in the tooth and 
hollow in the back, and only recently, when 
I thought I saw the very animal in a field, I had 
to agree that it must be the old one’s daughter, 
for it was far too spry. 

To return to sounds which have more nos- 
talgic associations for me than most other things, 
I found myself wondering when I last heard the 
nightjar after reading that some sort of count 
is to take place to discover whether or not the 
bird is as common as it used to be. Nightjars 
were once as much a part of summer for me as 
the corn-crake, for they haunted a stretch of 
moss at the edge of a fir wood, perched or 
squatted on the top of a drystone wall, and 
sailed and wheeled in the gloaming while I stole 
up and tried to detect the exact location of their 
nests. 


fe ld 


REMEMBER shooting one, when I knew no 

better and took it for a young hawk, and 
being impressed with its gape. Night hawk it 
was called by some, or goatsucker, for it had the 
same superstition about it that some people lay 
upon the hedgehog in accusing it of drawing off 
the milk*of sleeping cows. For some reason my 
grandmother didn’t like the nightjar. It had 
something to do with legends she had heard 
from her own mother, and when we went to- 
gether to close chicken coops and check the pad- 
locks on hen-house doors and heard the trill of 
the nightjar, she would draw her shawl more 
tightly about her shoulders and elbows and 
insist that we pt in ‘out of the night air.’ 


1957 
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A. Pilati 


DIGNITY 


Are nightjars declining in numbers? It 
will be something of a task to answer this 
question accurately, for they are migrants that 
arrive towards the end of April and depart again 
just about harvest time. T. A. Coward, in Birds 
of the British Isles and they Eggs, written just 
after the first World War, said they occurred 
in all suitable localities, although they were only 
occasional passage migrants in the Shetlands 
and other northern islands. Among the names 
he listed for the bird were dorhawk, moth owl, 
fern owl and lich fowl, a name given also to the 
barn, or screech, owl, because its cry was sup- 
posed to portend death. The Pocket Guide to 
British Birds, a recent publication, says that the 
nightjar is rather local in some places, and I won- 
der if this means that fewer nightjars are coming 
than used to come. Friends here tell me that they 
were once numerous in the locality and could 
be heard in the course of a short walk on almost 
any evening in summer. If they are in the neigh- 
bourhood, I have been unlucky and have not 
heard them. In fact, the last nightjar I can 
recall hearing was one that churred while I was 
sea-trout fishing and being eaten by midges one 
twilight about four years ago. 

* * 
* 

NCIDENTALLY, after watching for many 
days I found the nightjar’s nest when I was a 
boy. I dearly wanted to possess an egg collection, 
but was not allowed to have one. A nightjar’s egg 
would have been the envy of the boys at school 
who didn’t live in localities where they were to 
be found. The nest could hardly be called one, 
for it was no more than a depression in the moss 
close to a stone heap where the birds were often 
found dozing during the day, as like bits of wood 

as any bird can be. 


LACKBERRIES were being picked in my 
part of the world three weeks earlier than 
last year, which was the poorest for wild black- 
berries I have known. Rain prevented those 
that ripened from being picked, but there wasn’t 
enough sun to produce a picking most of the 
time and we managed to gather only a few for a 
tart in late September, when the fruit was 
rather over-ripe and fly-blown, I suppose a bad 
season has some ultimate advantage. The 
bushes aren’t trampled down quite so much, 
they don’t carry the same quantity of fruit, and 
they recover sooner from bearing, so that a poor 
crop is followed by a good one, providing con- 
ditions are suitable. 


* * 
* 


STOPPED the other day to pick a few black- 

berries and anodd wildraspberry, both of which 
were quite large. There is nothing nicer than a 
wild raspberry. It has a flavour that the culti- 
vated fruit lacks. Cultivated raspberries with 
a generous helping of cream are not to be sniffed 
at, but give me even a handful of wild ones 
picked from some moist corner of a wood or 
boggy bit of ground. The flavour reminds me of 
the expeditions we used to make at this time of 
year when the household wanted some wild 
raspberries for jam-making. I suppose the result 
justified the effort, and the suffering inflicted by 
clegs that rose out of the round rushes and near- 
by bracken, but most of the pickers put two in 
their mouths for every one that went in the 
basket. I was never as keen to go blackberry 
picking, although I dearly loved a blackberry 
pie, but then I could never manage to eat the 
same fistfuls of blackberries. There was a limit 
to my capacity for blackberries and I never 
discovered my limit for wild rasps. 
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LIFE ON THE ARCTI 


Written and Illustrated by GUY PRIEST 


Y nature the Eskimo of the Canadian 
Arctic is a philosopher, with an almost 
fatalistic attitude towards life. A broad 

smile on his wide, copper-coloured face, he will 
murmur ‘““Ayornarmat” (“It can’t be helped; 
such is life’). And we who lived and worked on 
the D.E.W. Line in the country of these friendly 
people did our best to adopt a similar calm and 
unemotional philosophy towards our day-to- 
day existence and its attendant problems. 
Those letters, D.E.W., signify the Distant Early 
Warning chain of radar stations now going into 
operation across the North American continent, 
from Greenland to Alaska. It was this inhospit- 
able northland, beyond the Arctic Circle, and 
grave of so many adventurers in the past, that 
we set out to find. 

We left Montreal in October, as the first 
snows of winter were chequering the fields, our 
four-engined aircraft climbing above the St. 
Lawrence and setting course for the polar 
regions. The long flight over northern Quebec 
to Ungava and Fort Chimo was monotonous and 
without incident. But when Hudson Strait 
with its fog-banks and ice-fields lay below we 
realised that we were approaching the territory 
of Franklin and Davis and Frobisher. The 
mountains of Baffin Island were a world of snow 
and jagged rocks and glaciers. Then we were 
landing at Frobisher Bay, just south of the 
Arctic Circle. 

The R.C.A.F. station at Frobisher formed 
the jumping-off place for the eastern end of the 
line. Here stores, equipment and personnel 
were assembled, swelling that once small air- 
base into almost a town—an all-male town. 
And here, during a period of waiting for transit, 
I met my first Eskimos and husky dogs. I also 
visited the near-by Hudson’s Bay post and got 
the feel of the vast and barren starkness of the 
north. 

In the mess men going south after months 
of isolation, a strange haunted look in their eyes, 
told of blizzards and gales and the rigours of life 
in the Line; of sites snowed in and cut off for 
weeks at a time; of encounters with polar bears 
and wolves; of the mercury falling to 50 degrees 
below zero. Listening to their stories, I was 
conscious of a slightly hollow feeling below the 
belt; for the unknown seems always to loom 
more threatening than reality. 

After bad weather had cancelled all flying 
for days, our call came at 6.30 one morning. 
Now things moved swiftly: breakfast and a 
hasty packing of gear, followed by a short ride 
to a place where everything was piled aboard 
a waiting aircraft. Like myself, my companions 
were new to all this. No one wanted to betray 
the uncertainty he felt. So we fastened our 
safety belts with a nonchalant air and tried to 


AERO 


PLANE UNLOADING TRACTORS ON THE ICE-STRIP NEAR THE CAMP. The 
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> RADAR 
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OKING TO GREENLAND DOWN 
WHERE THE AUTHOR HELPED 
CHAIN OF RADAR STATIONS 1 


THE FJORD IN THE CANADIAN ARCT! 
IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF ONE OF TH 
HAT STRETCHES ACROSS NORTHERN CANAD: 


““ One felt rather as a visitor from another planet arriving on frozen and abandoned earth 


look confident. Then with a roar of motors amid 
clouds of powdered snow we were speeding down 
the runway and climbing towards the paling 
stars. 

Dawn in the Arctic has a strange, elusive 
quality with no wind blowing—an immensity of 
pallor and silence which grips the imagination 
and holds one motionless, even as frost has 
stilled the waters and bound the snow in break- 
ing waves which break no more. The scene is 
washed in monotones—white, ice-blue, steel- 
grey and black. And curving to the zenith isa 
pale blue luminous dome of sky where stars lose 
their glitter before the approaching day. Every- 
thing seems cleansed and renewed with a stark- 
ness which chills yet purifies. 

As colour grows steadily in the east, tides of 
primrose and old gold flow up from the horizon 


aS waves in summer cover the sands, succeeded 


= 


z 
- 
ef 
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sea was frozen to a depth of more than 60 inches 


presently by hues of rose pink and crimso: 
like the breasts of many Arctic terns. Ar 
so you wait expectantly for the sun to clim 
above the frozen sea and glint on the froze 
land, seeming to infuse life into an icy wilde 
ness. This morning we saw that wonder fro: 
five thousand feet, watching the sun rise abo 
cloud-banks far away on our starboard quarte 
Half an hour later it had already begun to se 
for in winter the days are brief. 

’ Two thousand feet below us, washed t 
those growing colours, ridges and peaks of dai 
rock sheeted with snow loomed out of billoy 
cloud, for the terrain over which we were flyiz 
is some of the worst in the world. A forced lan 
ing down there just did not bear thinking abou 
but our trusty old DC3 roared steadily on, ar 
the hours and the miles fell away behind us. 

Several passengers were dozing when tl 
second pilot brought news that we were nearit 
our destination: a secret location, unmarked 
the map. And presently we were over the sit 
though we could see nothing through the clou 
barrier below. The pilot was talking to a rad 
operator on the ground. Apparently fog he 
closed in down there, and landing would 1 
hazardous. So for some time we hur 
around “upstairs,” hoping for a break; th« 
finally we flew out to sea, seeking a clot 
opening. If we could get below the clouds vy 
could make a sea-level approach through tl 
fjord. It was our only chance. My stomach to 
me we were losing height, but though \ 
scratched frost from the windows with finge 
nails, we could see nothing but vapour as v 
side-slipped down and down. 

Then suddenly there was ice below us, tl 
dark, snow-scarred surface of the frozen sea ra 
ing past our wing-tips. And away ahe 
between two massive peaks a row of amb 
lights. marked the landing strip. The pil 
banked sharply, then straightened up and 4 
were gliding in, feeling with relief the gent 
bump-bump-bump as we touched down a1 
rolled to a standstill. 

As we stumbled out on to the frozen snc 
figures in parkas came running towards us. 
the hillside beyond a cluster of tents met o 


ze. That was all. The rest was 
vastness of rocks and vapour—a 
jemingly limitless expanse of 
ountains and snow. So this was 
ie D.E.W. Line. It was certainly 
ie frozen north. And for the 
jext six months it was to be our 
ome. 

| After a few days of settling 
i, | found the new life less rugged 
jan I had expected. My new 
‘uarters, which also served as an 
fice, comprised a double-duck- 
anvas tent, ten feet by twelve, 
ith plywood floor and walls and 
| covered porch to deflect winds 
jom the doorway. Heating was 
y oil in a space heater which kept 
jhe indoor temperature around 
jhe seventies. But in spite of 
jnow banked to the eaves outside, 
found it impossible to keep out 
raughts. In the Arctic it is quite 
jommon for winds.to blow up to 
m.p.h. or more, and only a 
‘now house or igloo is proof 
igainst gales like this So with 
lhe mercury outside well below 
ero, the tent was always cold 
jelow knee-level, and when 
working at my desk I usually 
vore mukluks—Eskimo-type 
‘mow boots. Some of the fellows 
ven suggested that I probably 
llept in them. But men who have 
ived much in the north will tell 
you that cold feet are the thing to 
e avoided in order to remain 
ealthy. Speaking generally, 
most of us kept remarkably fit, 
tor few germs can live in that 
harsh dry climate, and the odd 
old we did experience was the 
result of someone carrying it in 
from civilisation. 

Fitness in polar regions is mostly a question 
of suitable equipment and good food. Here we 
were more fortunate than explorers, who have 
carefully to study questions of bulk and weight. 
In fact our diet was even luxurious by most 
standards—pineapple, ham, roast turkey and 
fresh salmon being regular items on the menu. 
Such items of fresh food, together with fruit and 
vegetables, were flown in regularly as weather 
permitted, and considerable bulk stocks of 


THE RADIO SHACK AND PART OF THE CAMP SEEN FROM THE SIDE OF THE 
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TRACTORS DRAGGING A PRE-FABRICATED SECTION OF THE RADAR STATION TO THE 


PERMANENT SITE SEVERAL THOUSAND FEET UP 


canned goods were also available. During the 
winter refrigeration, of course, presented no 
difficulty. We had an ice-house adjoining the 
kitchen. 

Ravens and Arctic foxes used to gather 
here to scavenge left-overs, and once a wolf got 
into the meat store when someone left the door 
open. We did not often see wolves, though, and 
visits from polar bears were rare. When a bear 
did put in an appearance everyone gave him a 
wide berth; except one intrepid photographer 


| MOUNTAIN 


who got a snap as a bear was examining a 
bulldozer tractor. 

Through the winter construction work out- 
side was limited by the weather. During this 
period carpenters, plumbers and other trades- 
men worked inside canvas hangars, assembling 
modules or sectional buildings which eventually 
would become part of the permanent radar 
station. But at this time camp maintenance 


_and the simple fact of living absorbed a sur- 


prising amount of labour—hauling supplies 
from the beach-head where the sea-lift, a small 
armada of ships, had dumped them during the 
summer, and transporting fresh water daily 
over a distance of several miles from a lake in 
the mountains. 

All this was, of course, carried on under 
night conditions—darkness lasting on an aver- 
age about twenty hours each day. From mid- 
November until the end of February we did not 
see the sun. There was also a good deal of 
leisure time, which could easily lead to boredom 
or worse. We filled this in in a number of ways. 
We had a portable film projector, and such 
games as table tennis and darts. Books, news- 
papers and magazines came in with each 
delivery of mail. And there was also the 
nightly gathering of poker players in the mess, 
stacks of cigarette packets at their elbows— 
these being the local currency, in the absence 
of money, which was useless anyway. Another 
popular pastime was simply remaining in one’s 
sleeping bag, with a good book and perhaps a 
record-player playing near by. You could 
always be snug like this, in spite of only a thin 
canvas between you and a howling blizzard. 

But in calmer weather, if you left the camp 
and climbed part of the way up the mountain, 
you realised with a shock just how remote and 
alone you really were. With no wind blowing 
the silence could be terrifying: not a sound, not 
a movement in that vast panorama of snow- 
peak and valley; everything held motionless as 
the mountains of the moon. At such a time one 
felt rather as a visitor from another planet 
arriving on frozen and abandoned earth. After 
that the warmth and companionship of the 
noisy, smoke-filled mess-hall was reassuring 
indeed. 

What we missed most of all in the grey 
twilight of days and weeks was the sun. And 
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THE RADAR STATION UNDER CONSTRUCTION ON THE TOP OF THE 


when one morning towards the end of February 
its rays topped the mountains and sparkled in 
pale gold on the snow, we each felt as though 
we had been released from prison. 

The return of the sun marked a gradual 
speed-up and extension of work. Frost and 
snow would remain for several months yet; 
not until late April does water begin to flow out 
of the ice, and it is midsummer before drifted 
snows dissolve. But the season of gales was 
past; the mercury climbed to zero and above. 

Now tractors and six-wheeled trucks 
began a round-the-clock haul of gravel up the 
rough mountain road we had constructed to the 
permanent radar site. Here hundreds of tons 
of rock had to be blasted from the summit and 
concrete foundations laid. At all hours the dull 
reverberation of exploding dynamite echoed 
and re-echoed across the lonely valleys. 

Far below, on the mile-long ice-strip 
marked out by yellow oil drums and beacons 
on the frozen bay, a procession of aircraft rolled 
in and disgorged their loads. Globemasters of 
the United States Air Force circled overhead, 
waiting their turn to alight on the sea, now 
frozen to a depth of more than sixty inches. 
These enormous planes, capable of accommoda- 
ting 200 fully-equipped men, were now 
serving as freight carriers. When the 
wide bay in the nose opened trucks and 
, tractors crawled out and moved slowly 
away across the ice and up the steeply 
rising ground to the camp. Seen from 
the mountain-top, aircraft and men 
looked like toys amid that huge 
amphitheatre of snow-capped peaks 
glistening in the sunlight. 

Each week brought more and more 
men into camp, till every tent was full 
to overflowing and meals in the mess 
had to be served in relays. Prodigious 
quantities of steaks and gallons of 
coffee were consumed at a sitting; 
at night the baker kept ovens constantly 
working, turning out his delightfully 
crusty bread, cookies and pies. 

In the morning snow on the moun- 
tain road crunched underfoot like icing 
sugar as I walked in the clear cold air. 
But presently the thaw would come, 
transforming the surface into a stream 
of water and gravel. Before that hap- 
pened the sectional buildings had to be 
hauled about three miles up to an 
elevation of several thousand feet. To 
do this each building was mounted on 
runners of twelve by twelve timber and 
then hauled by a pair of tractors in 
tandem. The road was steep and very 
winding—in places a gradient of less 


THE STATION 


than 1 in 4, with a sheer drop ove 
Here the tracks of the vehicles +r: 
under load, and simply ground round and round. 
So the leading tractor paid out its towing 
hawser, moved ahead up the incline to a suit- 
able stance, and pulled the second forward 


xr the edge. 
ed to bite 


by means of its winch. Snorting power, the 
giant diesel engines thundered and ined like 
prehistoric animals, and gradually the buildings: 
were jacked and levered into position on the ' 
skyline far above. 

So day succeeded day until there was no 
longer any night. Brillant sunlight at two in 


the morning makes for a rather 
world, and most of us found we were 
too little sleep. Working seven days 
almost round the clock—aircraft re arriv- 
ing at all’ hours—men began to show signs 
of strain. Soon “leave” was the word on every- 
one’s lips. 

It is difficult to describe exactly how you 
feel after a long period of isolation in the north. 
But after about five months or so most people 
reach a stage where everything becomes an 
effort. A sort of creeping paralysis afflicts you, 
a lethargy. Both work and play become tire- 
some, dull and tasteless. You find yourself 
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ESKIMO MOTHER AND CHILD. “We did our best to 
adopt a similar calm and unemotional philosophy towards our 


day-to-day existence ” 


MOUNTAIN. 
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(Right) A MOBILE CRANE AT WORK ( 


imagining ~ insults when none is intende 
tempers fray easily; the harmony of the car 
gradually disintegrates. Sooner or later t! 
happened to everyone. We became “‘bushe 
or “‘Baffined.”” We got fed up with too f 
letters from outside; with seeing the same fac 
every day; with living on the job. More th 
this, we found ourselves remembering the tr 
and fields down south, golden sands where y 
lie in the sun and relax, home cooking and hoi 
comforts and the city lights. The only cure y 
a trip to civilisation. 

But going on leave was not just a matter 
fixing a date and boarding an aircraft. We h 
to reckon with that most uncertain factor—t 
weather. This extra hazard added to the tensi 
of waiting and only rarely did anyone get away 
planned. In winter it was usually gales a 
snow which closed the site; now mostly it y 
fog. Warm air over the ice-fields could quick 
produce banks of vapour which blotted out t 
sun and blanketed everything below a f 
hundred feet. So frequently men going on lea 
would sit around for days, packing, unpackit 
re-packing their gear, and generally maki 
everybody restless. The sound of aircraft— 
lack of it—became a minor nightmare in the 
last few hours before you finally ¢ 
away. 

' But at last for me came t 
morning when an aircraft was waiti 
on the strip, my things were packe 
and the snowmobile was ready to lean 
Surprisingly, now the time had come 
found that a part of myself wanted 
stay. There is something about t 
north which “gets’’ you; perhaps it 
the silence, the harsh strange beaut 
or maybe it is just the simple life, t 
absence of so many irritations uw 
avoidable in our modern conception 
life. 

But now I was on my way. I w 
driving down the familiar snow ro 
and out over the ice, already becomi 
moist at the edges. The red and silv 
aeroplane looked like a giant bi 
against the snow. I climbed aboard a: 
took my seat up forward with the pik 
The motors were run up; the last rac 
check carried out; then with a shudde 
ing roar we were speeding along a: 
climbing into the blue. 

Below lay the camp and figures 
my friends: I was leaving them a 
But I knew that sooner or later I wou 
return. For those who know the nort 
land come to love it in spite of : 
harshness. And the call of the wild w 
one day bring you back. 


ANY of the medieval trade guilds prac- 
Vif tised some form of initiation ceremony 
| which had to be undergone by appren- 

ke at the end of their time. The majority of 
jese ceremonies were discontinued many years 
jo, but in one craft, that of coopering, it is still 
actised whenever a young craftsman completes 
5 
A | 
| 
10. 


3 five-year apprenticeship. The craft of 
opering has a long and honourable history; it 

one of the few where the worker has not been 
'perseded in his age-old methods by machine 
jchniques. It is only fitting, therefore, that in 
raft with such a long tradition of careful and 
acting workmanship some form of ceremony 
ould have survived. 


| 

|) As early as 1488 apprentices were presented 
} the Wardens of the Cooper’s Company and 
ter to the Chamberlain of the City of 
yndon as qualified persons to take up their 
j;edom. It seems likely that at that time some 
itm of ceremony must have marked their 
itiation to the “Mystery of Coopers.’ It 
jems likely, also, that the ceremony performed 
ye centuries ago was similar in many respects 
)| that which I witnessed recently in a Berkshire 
jorkshop. 

The workshop itself, usually the hive of 
dustry, was on that day unusually clean and 
dy, Half finished barrels, roughly hewn staves 
id untidy heaps of hoop iron had been 
moved, and the floor cleared for the trussing 
remony. On the walls the peculiar tools of 
‘ie cooper hung in orderly lines—buzzes, chivs, 
‘ozes, draw knives, shaves and hammers— 
hile gay flags gave colour to the usually 
tab whitewashed walls. 


While the coopers prepared for the cere- 
‘ony, the apprentice was busy in a corner of the 
orkshop preparing the 54-gallon hogshead cask 
\ which he was to be placed. When he had 
ompleted his task and the barrel was raised in 
s wooden truss hoops, the ceremony proper 
egan. Strung on beams all round the shop 
‘ere a number of iron hoops. A cooper stood 
eside each one, ready to beat out a macabre 
aythm with an iron bar as soon as word was 
iven for the ceremony to begin. In a loud 
railing voice, the foreman cooper cried 
Trusso,’’ and the cask was rolled into the 
entre of the shop. The apprentice was seized 
y a dozen hands and lowered into the cask. 
‘wo or three craftsmen, each armed with a 
bur-pound hammer, beat down a series of 
rooden truss hoops, walking round and round 


i 


THE CASK WITH THE APPRENTICE INSIDE IS 
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A GOOPER’S INITIATION 


By J. GERAT! 


END OF HIS 


APPRENTICESHIP. He squats in the barrel as soot, flour, water, sawdust and shavings are 
thrown on top of him 


the barrel as they did so. These were followed 
by the heavy iron end hoop, which after being 
heated is beaten on to the chime of the cask. 
While all this was going on, the apprentice was 
curled up at the bottom of the barrel, and as he 
squatted there his colleagues threw in soot, 
flour, water, sawdust and wood shavings until 


ROLLED THREE TIMES 


he was well covered. The cask was turned on 
its side, and with the apprentice still inside was 
rolled three times round the workshop. A wet, 
dishevelled young craftsman emerged to receive 
his indentures from his master. 

Illustrations : University of Reading, Museum 
of English Rural Life. 


ROUND THE FLOOR OF THE WORKSHOP. 
(Right) THE APPRENTICE EMERGES FROM THE BARREL READY TO RECEIVE HIS INDENTURES 


PARTRIDGE 


iS ROSPECTS for partridges and pheasants 
Pp on these estates are as good as, if not 
better than, they have been for some 
years, particularly so far as pheasants are con- 
cerned. Hares have shown a big increase.”’ That 
is an extract from a letter written at the end of 
July by Mr. Sydney Turner, chief agent to Lord 
Leicester’s 30,000-acre estates at Holkham in 
North Norfolk. 

It is fairly typical of a great many reports 
from landowners, shooting tenants, keepers and 
shooting friends throughout the country. As 
with grouse, a mild winter and a fairly dry 
spring have meant a considerable increase in 
game stocks. Even partridges,. reduced to a 
minimum in the past few years, are improving. 
None the less, owing to the small size of the 
coveys left last season and the two previous 
seasons there has been far too much in-breeding 
in most districts, with the result that the stock 
is often weakly. 

Light shooting should still be the rule this 


: 


PARTRIDGE-SHOOTING IN HAMPSHIRE. 


season so far as partridges are concerned. 
Wherever possible, fresh blood, in the shape of 
eggs or birds, should be introduced from other 
districts. Fortunately, many people have taken 
to hand-rearing partridges in the last year or 
two. The increase this year was particularly 
noticeable. Many farmers, for example, have 
reared from 50 to 100 or more partridges with 
the best possible results. One farmer in mid- 
Essex kept 60 pairs of partridges in pens from 
last season, fed and tended them carefully 
during the winter and turned them down on his 
600-acre farm in March and April. The result 
is that he has good coveys, whereas three or four 
years ago the partridge was becoming a rare bird 
with him. 

There seems little doubt that wild pheasants 
have increased almost everywhere. They have 
shown a steady upward trend in many districts 
since the war. I believe this is due to at least 
three factors: 

(a) Woodlands, in which pheasants find 
much of their food, are not sprayed with the 
chemical sprays that have killed many part- 
ridges. 
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AND PHEASANT PROSPEC 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


(b) The pheasant is far more of a wanderer 
than the partridge. Therefore new blood is 
always being introduced. f 

(c) The pheasant is a percher by night, 
which means that he does not suffer nearly so 
much from foxes, cats, rats and stray dogs as 
the jugging partridge. 

Apropos of certain crop sprays, about 
which there have been many complaints, Mr. 
Turner writes: “‘ Initially we suffered losses from 
toxic sprays, but our tenants are increasingly 
conscious of the necessity for caution in their use 
and are now, with the facilities for using their 
own spraying machines, naturally concerned 
with risk to their personnel involved in the use 
of some of the toxic sprays largely used by the 
spraying contractors.” 

Walter Mussett, who is game-keeper and 
decoy-man to Lord Somerleyton on the Fritton 
Lake beat of that superb East Suffolk sporting 
estate, says that he does not expect that 
partridge stocks will be anything more than a 


Reports about the prospects for partridges vary a good 
deal from district to district, but in general are more optimistic than for some years 


slight improvement on last season. He adds: 
“Pheasants are, without doubt, ahead of last 
year. Wild birds have done well and some have 
good broods of ten or more. Hand-reared birds 
are doing fairly and had just got to the vital 
stage when rain fell on St. Swithin’s Day.” At 
Somerleyton, as elsewhere, hares have increased 
considerably since myxomatosis played havoc 
with rabbits. 

The Earl of Aylesford’s head keeper, at 
Packington Park in Warwickshire, expects 
“above the average season for both pheasants 
and partridges” and adds: “We have only a 
very moderate stock of the latter. I have seen a 
few quite strong coveys. Wild pheasants have 
done very well. Gapes have been rather bad 
among the hand-reared birds. ... I know from 
experience how deadly some of the crop 
sprays are to all forms of wild life.”’ 

Sir Charles Shuckburgh, Bt., of Shuck- 
burgh Park, on the borders of Warwickshire and 
Northamptonshire, tells me that wild pheasants 
have done very well on his 4,000-acre property 
and that the prospects for partridges on the 
lighter land are encouraging, but they are not so 


rosy on the heavy land. He says in a lett 
“T was told the other day by the agent of 
Ragley Estate that, on the heavy land on t 
estate, he had found baby partridges in 
large cracks in the ground and he feared t 
many had died in that way.” 

Mr. A. Clarke, head keeper to Captain R 
Berkeley on the 5,000-acre Spetchley P 
estate in Worcestershire, writes: “I should | 
myself, and from particulars given me by ot 
keepers in the district, that we have a rec 
season to look forward to among pheasants < 
partridges. Wild birds are showing everywhi 
I cannot recollect a season which had so mz 
fine spells in the hatching period for bi 
pheasants and partridges. I was talking 
Captain Berkeley only a few days ago about 
poisonous sprays and the harm they have d 
as regards game preservation. If you walk o 
grass land and clover leys, you may well 
what has happened to all the insects that u 
to rise in front of your feet after a light showe 
rain followed by sunshine. ) 
never see them now. Even 
skylarks have disappeared. B 
pheasants and partridges h 
died after feeding on fields wh 
have been sprayed with som 
these poisons.” 

Mr. Clarke recently took 
jackdaws and four carrion cr 
in a cage trap in one day. He 
taken a total of 553 in two ca 
in a few weeks, and a ten 
farmer on the estate has ta 
over 200 jackdaws in a fortnis 
If more people put up cage trz 
taking care to kill the birds 
day they are caught, we sho 
have far fewer losses of game-t 
eggs. 

From Lincolnshire, Mr. 
Young, head keeper on the 9,( 
acre Nocton estate, says tl 
although a reasonably good st 
of partridges was left at the enc 
last season, a heavy thunderstc 
wiped out about half the yor 
birds from this year’s hatch. 
pheasants have done quite w 
but there have been losses fi 
gapes. He adds, apropos of che 
cal sprays: “I only hope t 
others will help to stop th 
This year one of my keepers pic 
up 26 old partridges dead, som 
them about two yards from 
nest. It is heart-breaking to 1 
them.” 

The Earl of Yarborou 
writing from Brocklesby in 
last week in July, said t 
pheasants, both reared and w 
had done well in his part 
Lincolnshire, but that partrid 
had suffered severely from heavy rains at 
critical time. ) 

Mr. Joseph Nickerson, who achieved 
record bag of partridges a few years ago 
Rothwell in Lincolnshire (his bags have not b 
below 100 brace a day since the end of the w 
tells me that he expects the best year 
partridges since 1952, although heavy sto! 
have taken some toll. He says that frosts in } 
chilled the first hatch of mallard, but t 
second broods have done well and hares sl 
“the best prospects on record.”’ 

The Duke of Marlborough’s head keepe: 
Blenheim, Oxfordshire, Mr. R. Godding, s 
that: the pheasant prospects are good owing 
the warm, dry weather and the fact that t 
had hardly any gapes. He adds: “‘Partrid 
hatched well and there are some good covey: 
the park, but outside, on the farms, where tt 
has been a lot of grass-cutting and sprayi 
very few can be seen. A few adult pheasa 
were killed by corn dressings and quite a lo’ 
small song birds and others were found d 
around the dressed corn.” 

From Shropshire, Mr. Charles Fryatt, h 


eper to the Earl of Bradford at Weston Park, 
ports that wild pheasants have done well and 
ared birds “remarkably well.’”’ Partridges 
ltched well and he has seen some very nice 
oods, but thunderstorms and cold nights may 
{ve reduced some of them. Wild duck have 
+50 done well. “On a field or two that had been 
irayed,”’ he adds, “we missed a few old 
irtridges.”’ 

A friend who has 2,000 acres of shooting 
yt far from Shrewsbury writes: “Shooting 
\ ospects in Shropshire appear better than they 
| uve been for many years. I hear nothing but 
\ \gh hopes and optimism on all sides. Part- 
dges and wild pheasants have hatched out 
tremely well and, thanks to this astonishingly 
»ne summer, did not suffer by thunderstorms 
» ll after they were well able to survive them. 
_labbits are seen sometimes.”’ 

Reports from Hampshire and Wiltshire are 
jyually encouraging with regard to pheasants 
‘jad moderately optimistic concerning part- 
dges. Mr. W. C. Brunt, head keeper to Lord 
» lank at Sutton Manor, near Winchester, where 
)ne shootings run to considerably more than 
}0,000 acres, said that at the end of July 
_ artridges seemed to have done better than last 
ear, but that, like everyone else, he would know 
ore when the corn was cut. 
| Mr. Jack Olding, who bought the Druid’s 
odge estate of between 3,000 and 4,000 acres 
ear Salisbury some three or four years ago, and 
as done remarkably well with his partridges, 
_)oks as though he is in for another good season. 
| fis head keeper, Mr. W. H. Nicholson, writes: 
Early wild pheasants and partridges appear, 
'p to the present time, to have done excep- 
tionally well. Thunderstorms early in July, 
jjowever, had an adverse effect on the late 
)\atches. As far as in-breeding of partridges is 
Joncerned, it has been my practice for many 
| ears to exchange eggs with different estates. 
There are very few wild duck hatched on this 
state, but I have already noticed quite a 
‘tumber coming in to the local river, which is 
omewhat unusual at this early date. Hares 
\\ppear to have increased considerably since the 
abbits were wiped out by myxomatosis. This, 
course, may be only a coincidence. Very few 
jiares are shot on this estate, as they are kept 
vhiefly for coursing. 
i “We have no resident deer on this estate, 
ut on an adjoining estate of which I have 
mowledge, and which is thickly wooded, roe 
leer are very plentiful, but they are kept down 
jach year. Last season a few fallow deer made 
their first appearance on the estate in question.” 
Mr. A. D. Middleton, director of the Game 
Research Station at Burgate Manor, near 
Fordingbridge, who has over 3,000 acres in his 
|tharge, told me in mid-July that thunderstorms 
aad done local damage, but there had been ‘“‘no 
jweather really killing for young partridges.”’ 
‘He added: “‘ From what we see here and in other 
parts of the country I should think this is almost 
certain to be the best year generally for the past 
five years. Also, the wild pheasants have done 
very well and a lot more than usual are being 
reared.”’ 
Mr. Alfred Allam, head keeper on Lady 
Fairey’s 4,500-acre estate at Bossington, near 
Stockbridge, writes: “I am beginning to think 
it is going to be the same old sad story about the 
partridges. We had a splendid hatch and 
seemed to be going quite well for a time, and 
now we are beginning to see pairs with three or 
four young and the weather changing. I am 
afraid it won’t be too good. We did well with 
our wild pheasants and still see quite a nice 
number, especially on the low lands. I cannot 
say much about the arable lands until we get 
some of the corn cut. Wild duck have done well, 
and I am quite pleased with them—dquite a 
number on the wing.” 

An optimistic forecast for pheasants comes 
also from Mr. C. H. Spicer, head keeper to the 
Earl of Carnarvon at Highclere Castle in Hamp- 
shire. He reports: “‘Hand-reared pheasants 
have done very well and have gone to covert in 
good shape. We were not troubled with gapes or 
‘any other complaint. The wild birds have also 
‘done fairly well, particularly the early ones. 
Broods average from five to ten in number and 
appear to be very strong. This is not a good 
partridge shoot and the stock is very low. A 
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few coveys have been seen. Nesting started a 
little earlier than usual, but, owing to the large 
amount of cover in the fields, I am unable to 
give a true picture at the present time. We have 
hand-reared about 150 partridge, as an experi- 
ment, with quite good results, and these will be 
freed later to form a breeding stock for next 
season. We have very few duck here at present. 
The few that hatched appear to have done well. 
To my knowledge we have not lost any game 
this spring from corn dressing. But last spring a 
number of pheasants and partridges were picked 
up. These were sent away for examination and 
were found to have died from mercurial 
poisoning. This dressing was not used again this 
year.” 

Prospects in the north appear to be equally 
good. The Earl of Lonsdale’s agent at Lowther 
in Westmorland tells me that they not only 
expect a record year for wild duck, but that wild 
pheasants have also done well. Partridges ‘‘are 
likely to be better than during the past three 
years.”” He adds: “They suffered considerably 
grass for silage. We 
ace of birds being killed 


FEEDING-TIME FOR PHEASANTS IN A COTSWOLD WOOD. The prospects for pheasant- 
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Mr. A. Sinclair, managing director of 
Messrs. John Dickson and Son, of Edinburgh, 
who has exceptional opportunities for assessing 
sporting prospects in most parts of Scotland, 
writes: ‘“‘ Wild pheasants locally were very good 
last season, and there is no doubt that they have 
had another first-class breeding season and are 
well forward on most estates. Partridges have 
also done exceedingly well up to the present, but 
some local damage may have been caused by 
thunderstorms. These were rather severe on one 
particular week-end, and it is to be hoped that 
such weather is not repeated until the young 
birds are further advanced. 

“The same favourable outlook is general 
as regards deer and wild-fowl. The latter were 
not shot very heavily last season, as there was 
too much casual water and the weather was too 
open for anyone to get to grips with the wild- 
fowl. It is to be expected that numbers will 
therefore be improved this coming season.” 

The head low-ground keeper on the 
Balnagown Castle estates in Easter Ross says 
that he has “never had such a fine lot of 
young pheasants in over 30 years of rearing.” 


shooting are good in most areas 


by toxic crop sprays, but I am quite sure that 
these do harm, particularly as they are likely to 
kill insects, which are essential during the early 
life of the young birds.’ 

Mr. A. Davidson, head keeper to the Duke 
of Buccleuch at Bowhill, near Selkirk, reports 
a very good stock of wild pheasants and a dry 
hatching season for partridges, but local 
thunderstorms in mid-July may have killed a 
fair number of chicks. 

Sir John Craster, of Craster Tower, North- 
umberland, lost about 50 partridge chicks early 
in the season and put it down to the fact that 
the hen birds were breaking up maize for their 
chicks and thus killing them. In a subsequent 
letter he wrote: “I think wild pheasants will be 
very good here, as we escaped all the storms 
which other less favoured districts seem to have 
experienced. Regarding partridges, the hatch 
was good all round, but I have heard the usual 
tale of dwindling coveys, and I am sure that the 
trouble—as I have told you before—in this area 
is in-breeding caused by a very small stock of 
birds having to pair within the covey instead of 
between coveys. That is, of course, why lam 
trying hand-rearing here, in order to get fresh 
blood to mix with the local strain. Hares are 
swarming, and my keeper has had to snare 
round my two mangel fields; the result so far is 
over 20 taken in about four nights.” 


Concerning partridges on the same extensive 
properties, the Hon. Francis de Moleyns writes: 
“We are lucky that a number of our smaller 
farms and crofters do not use toxic crop sprays, 
and therefore we are able to maintain quite a 
useful crop of these birds, which I understand 
are getting scarcer in the eastern counties.” 

Alas, a very different tale comes from Lord 
Lovat’s Beaufort Castle estates at Beauly in 
Inverness-shire. Not only did prolonged rains 
halve the number of grouse, but wild pheasants 
on the low ground suffered and the partridges 
are nearly all barren birds. “‘The deer have 
come through the winter in first-class order and 
are very forward in condition and growing good 
heads, which will be ‘cleaning’ earlier than 
usual. With the abundance of grass the stags 
will run very heavy this year.” 

To sum up, pheasants generally have done 
well. Partridges show a fair to middling im- 
provement, but still need nursing, hand-rearing 
and fresh blood. Hares have increased in direct 
proportion to the decrease in rabbits and home- 
bred wild-fowl seem to have done better than 
usual. Deer, both fallow and roe, are steadily 
extending their range in many parts of England. 
For example, I know of one herd of 70 fallow 
deer, running wild and flourishing within 16 
miles of the Mansion House in London. 

Illustrations: John Tarlton. j 
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THE FIELD OF CRECY - 


rer 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
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THE BATTLE-FIELD OF CRECY IN IXORTHERN FRANCE, WHERE THE ENGLISH UNDER EDWARD III AND HIS SON T 


BLACK PRINCE DEFEATED THE FRENCH ON AUGUST 26, 1346. The Fr 
on the left marks the right of the English position,; on the right is the mill (demo 


travelling Englishman does not stop. He 

lands at Boulogne, and hurries off—Mon- 
treuil, Abbeville, Beauvais, Paris; he hurries 
back to Boulogne to keep his appointment with 
the car-ferry. If he stops, it is for petrol, on his 
way home. Indeed, it is—or it was—a nice cal- 
culation: what is the least number of litres, at so 
many francs per litre, that will bring the travel- 
ler safely up Route Nationale 1, and carry him 
across the ramp into the Lovd Warden, and 
decant him gently to the petrol-pumps of Dover? 


Preevetine is a countryside in which the 


=e 


hi 


From an engraving of 1887 


Or perhaps—it scarcely counts as a stop— 
he just spends one roadside night Picardy, 
because he is able to get no farther 1e direc- 
tion or the other. He lays his head at 
or perhaps at the new-made or resurrected 
Abbeville. What he does not think of along the 
fast road over wide fields is England in Pi 
—the English in their armour to le! 
right of him “robbing, wasting, : 
pilling,’’ to quote Froissart, six 
ago. 

If only I could have reached Montreuil on 


a ee 


centuries 


THE BATTLE OF CRECY, AS ILLUSTRATED IN FROISSART’S CHRONICLE. “The 
English and Welsh arrows began to whip and buzz and whirr and rain on to the muddle of 


Genoese archers with their crossbows” 


Viontreuil, ° 


ich advanced by the road in the foreground; the hayst: 
ed in 1887) from which Edward III watched the bat 


a journey home last autumn, J should ne 
have thought of them myself. Montreui 
only 23 miles or so from the peace ; 
satisfaction—and relief—of the car ferry: fi 
that moment, on board, when you incline 
pat your car on the bonnet, and congratu 
it for achieving all those foreign kilome: 
with all those expensive litres in its ta 
I could not make Montreuil. On a cl 
October night I could not face driving anot 
yard beyond Abbeville; so at Abbeville, in 
language of Froissart, I lay overnight. 

I am ashamed to say I had never r 
Froissart. I should not have read him even 1 
if I hadn’t also stopped in the sunshine n 
morning at a cross-roads and noticed on 
sign-post that the road to the right would, 
cared to go that way, take me in a matte: 
minutes to Crécy, to Crécy-en-Ponthieu. 

How many miles, though, to Boulog 
How much petrol had I? How many francs 
left? How much time? Hours of time, at 
rate. Enough—just enough petrol, I reckor 
to get me out to the field of Crécy, and bacl 
the main road, and on to Boulogne, with 
having to spend on petrol the few last franc 
intended for a casserole. 

So off to the battle-field. Off on a by-r 
with ditches but no hedges, across great 
fenced fields, past road signs of a car lurck 
above that mysterious autumnal French w 
bettevaves, which means beetroot and wa 
you of surfaces made muddy and slippery 
the passage of carts laden with sugar-beet. 
under immense blue skies, through a vill 
through a forest, to a depression very sli 
very wide to the horizon, where Edward III 
defeated the King of France, on Saturé 
August 26, 1346. 

I was following (though I did not realis 
more or less the route which the French a1 
had taken from Abbeville to come to grips v 
Edward III. The English had “‘pilled’’ At 
ville, had crossed over the tidal reaches of 
Somme by the ford of the white stones 
Blanchetague, and so had escaped the Fre 
plan of pinning them between the sea and 
estuary. They had pilled and burned Le Crot 
capturing ships there loaded with wine for 
port; and knowing the French king was a 
them, they had marched across the modern 1 
and taken a good position here on the far ; 
of the shallow depression, just outside the lz 
village of Crécy, now spread out in front of 
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ING EDWARD III, 
PAINTING IN WINDSOR CASTLE 


‘thesunshine, its red roofs around a grey church. 
| How much should I find of the battle? 
low much evidence of it, now that other wars 
uve crossed and recrossed this immense, yet 
\ther expressionless Picardy? 

In the middle of the village of Crécy there 
as a first Anglo-French tie I had not expected 
tall. In the sunshine, the people of Crécy 
ought and gossiped at the market-stalls of 
‘adesmen out from Abbeville or Boulogne, 
round an old, tatty little pillar of decayed 
rick and rotting medizval stone. It belonged 
-at any rate, by origin—to a time before the 
actle was thought of. ““Lanterne des Morts,” 
sad a. modern inscription on the side, “‘ Evigée 
11189 par Eléonore d Aquitaine, Reine d’ Angle- 
ve, Comtesse de Ponthieu, en souvenir de ses fils 
ichavd Coeur de Lion et Jean Sans Terre, partis 
2 Tevve Sainte.”’ They had gone off to the Holy 
and on the Third Crusade; and they came back. 
ut that phrase Lanterne des Morts stuck in my 
md. It seemed to belong more to Crécy, after 
il, than to Coeur de Lion and his brother. 

We bought veal to cook for lunch—there 
ould be time before making off to Boulogne— 
nd asked the butcher’s lady exactly where to 
9 to find the field of battle. Down the main 
reet, past the station, past the bettevave factory. 
Ve should then find the Cross of the King of 
ohemia. This was the blind king, the Luxem- 
urger whose feathers and whose Ich Dien are 
ipposed to have been adopted after the battle 
y the young Black Prince. 

A roadman was cleaning the ditch past the 
.ctory, out again under the huge sky. I asked 
im es well—‘Ah, le champ de bataille.”’ He 
raightened up, pointed down the road to the 
hereabouts of the cross of the blind king, then 
ointed back to the village, pointed to a mound 
n the slope above the sugar-beet factory, and 
ud it was the site of the windmill from which 
1e King of England had watched the battle. 
leasant that he should know! 

Down the road and round the corner, there 
ideed squatted an old, broken and, I suppose, 
ledizval cross of stone, set upon a modern 
ase. Round the base there were inscriptions 
bout the blind King John—including, from 
roissart, that bidding to his nobles: “Sirs, -ye 
re my men, my companions and friends in this 
yurney: I require you bring me so far forward, 
iat I may strike one stroke with my sword.” 

The stumpy cross on its stumpy base stands 
little back from the road, surrounded by grass, 
acked by a grass lane and a ditch. The scene 
ight be Wiltshire—some scarp of Salisbury 
lain or the edge of the Marlborough Downs, 
led a little flat, or rolled down to a mere 
nevenness, under an extended sky and with 
n extended horizon. But, alas, there is no 
emorial at Crécy to the English dead. 


ENGRAVED FROM A 


If I did not have Froissart 
in my mind as I stood there in 
the sun, I had Blake—Blake 
putting into the mouth of Sir 
Thomas Dagwater on _ this 
field of Crécy the lines: 

Well, let the trumpet sound, 

and the drum beat; 


Let war stain the blue 
heavens with bloody ban- 
nexs. 


The heavens were decidedly 
blue above John of Bohemia’s 
cross and above the whole 
battle-field; though when the 
battle began at 4 p.m. on that 


August 26, 1346, crows were 
blown across a dark sky at 
first, and there was thunder and 
lightning and rain, before “‘the 
air began to wax clear, and the 
sun to shine fair and bright, the 
which was right in the French- 
men’s eyen and on the English- 


men’s backs’’; before, indeed, 
the English and Welsh arrows 
began to whip and buzz and 
whirr and rain on to the muddle 
of Genoese archers with their 
crossbows. 

The figures of the battle 
seem coloured and legendary 
as Roland in  Roncesvalles, 
from the great lords and princes 
to the certain English rascals “that went 
afoot with great knives,’ across this sem1- 
downland landscape, ‘and went in among the 
men of arms, and slew and murdered many 
as they lay on the ground, both earls, barons, 
knights and squires.’ I think in retrospect 
of the fires and torches and candles which 
twinkled here after dark, after the defeat of 
the French; of the autumn mist next day, 
on the Sunday, so thick that ‘“‘a man might 
not see the breadth of an acre of land from 
him’’; and of the Frenchmen who came out 
of their towns on the Sunday, from Abbeville 
and St. Riquier, not knowing their king had 
been defeated, and mistaking (very much to 
their cost) English soldiers for French soldiers. 

Every place on the map almost, every place 
indicated on the signposts from Abbeville to 
Boulogne, was involved in these grim pillagings 
and dramas and this great combination of vic- 
tory and disaster; and some day I determined I 
would go slowand long hereabouts, on either side 
of N.1, in search of the whole of the Englishstory. 

As it was, retribution nearly overtook me, 
time nearly betrayed me. Our veal was cooked 
and eaten under the huge skies. Full of thoughts 
of this battle, in which the English and French 
stalked and fought like those outsized figures of 
legend which they have become, we turned and 
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THE BLACK PRINCE, ENGRAVED FROM HIS 
MONUMENT IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 


made for the car-ferry, fast. We twisted through 
familiar Montreuil (where at King Edward’s 
bidding the great lords who fell at Crécy were 
buried in holy ground), and near the crest of 
a hill between Montreuil and Saumur, the car 
faltered—and recovered. 

Two miles, three miles, another hesitation, 
another softening of power. Petrol—owing to 
the detour to Crécy—nearly gone. Downhill for 
a bit. Level. Another slackening; and the car- 
ferry would leave in forty-five minutes. 

I tried the car on the other slope of the 
road to tilt what pints remained the right way 
to carburettor and progress. Downhill again, 
and a pump. The pump was empty. “Three 
kilometres on,”’ said the proprietor. 

Propelled by the last drop—but with 
memories of Crécy and the blind King of 
Bohemia, and the roadman who knew where the 
Roi a’Angleterre stood during the battle—I 
reached the first of the pumps at the foot of the 
hill of Saumur; where perforce I blew, not a 
retreat upon the horn, but all the money I had 
saved for the casserole. The last of my francs 
saved me just enough petrol to go ten miles, 
and reach, in the end, the. pumps of Dover. 

Excursions in search of history hereabouts 
in Picardy need better planning. 

Illustvations: 1-4, Hulton Picture Library. 
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THE VILLAGE OF CRECY-EN-PONTHIEU, OUTSIDE WHICH THE BATTLE OF 
1346 WAS 
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AN EXPERIMENT WORTH COPYING 


EXHIBITION IN EASTBOURNE = By G. BERNARD HUGHES — . 
Fy weaite of smaller private houses contain an immense i : oO . oe 


wealth of antiques and pictures unseen except by owners 

and friends. All who delight in rich treasures must hope 
that other provincial museums will heed the experiment now 
proving notably successful at Eastbourne, in Sussex. Here Mr. 
Ne Lake, Curator of the Towner Art Gallery, has persuaded 
residents to lend a wide range of old and beautiful furniture, 
pictures, silver, porcelain, glass and so on and has staged these 
as an exhibition of locally owned art treasures. This exhibition 
has proved so great an attraction to visitors that other towns, it 
is hoped, may be stimulated to follow its example. 

Furniture takes precedence. A magnificent cabinet, lent by 
Miss Blantern and made by André Charles Boulle (1642-1732) 
in his Paris workshops, is one of a pair commissioned by 
Louis XIV. Its companion was presented to the Duke of 
Montrose and eventually came into the possession of Sir Walter 
Scott and is still at Abbotsford. The cabinet is basically of wood, 
probably beech, veneered with marquetry in red tortoiseshell 
panels outlined with ivory. The central door opens to reveal an 
interior fitted with painted panels and mirrors with a checker 
floor of ebony and ivory. This 250-year-old cabinet is mounted 
in ormolu and the ornamental keyhole and other escutcheons 
are raised by hand from the brass plate and gilded. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Donn have lent, among other exhibits, 
a circular table of about 1785 by Adam Weisweiller, who was 
appointed Maitre Ebéniste, Paris, in 1778 and later became 
Menuisier-Ebéniste to Louis XVI. The top, veneered with seg- 
ments of mahogany, is supported by gilded bronze legs in the 
form of slender columns, joined by an X-stretcher. On this 
table is a notable centre-piece also lent by Mr. and Mrs. Donn. 
This consists of a foot-wide bowl carved from a single piece of 
agate with amorini supports in gilded bronze rising from a 
shaped plinth of porphyry. The same owners also exhibit a pair 
of occasional tables with cabriole legs and finely chiselled and 
gilded mounts in the Louis XV style, but signed by Henry 
Dasson and dated 1878 and 1881. A Louis XVI clock with a 
movement by Beliard, Horloger du Roi, is in a case of white 
marble enriched with gilded bronze. 

The oldest piece of furniture on view is an early Tudor 
standing corner cupboard about thirty inches high, lent by Mrs. 
Swift, and originally used as a livery cupboard. “Careful i inspec- 
tion showed it to be a gem of its period in thick unstained oak. 
The flat, panelled door and the sides are each carved with a 
central hole in the shape of a Tudor rose, thus permitting a 
through-draught. Two wrought-iron T-ended strap hinges with 
swelling points, measuring 18} inches and 134 inches long res- 
pectively, are fixed with wrought nails clamped over at the back 
for more than an inch. These hinges are as firmly unyielding after 
500 years of use as they were when new. 


ONE OF A PAIR OF CABINETS MA 
FOR LOUIS XIV BY ANDRE CHARI 
BOULLE. The illustrations of this article 
of locally owned works of art on view at 
Towner Art Gallery, Eastbourne, Sus 
(Left) A DISPLAY OF PAPIER-MAC 


The range of English chairs extends 
tween the reign of William and Mary and 
mid-Victorian period. Mrs. Douglas Thomps 
pair of chairs in Spanish walnut are extrer 
heavy and display features of the late | 
century. A set of six in very similar design a1 
Hampton Court. There are a number of mz 
gany chairs of late-18th-century design. A 1 
armchair of painted and gilded mahogany 1 
incurving eagle-head finials to the arm 
typical of the furniture design of Thomas H 
author of Household Furniture and Int 
Decoration (1807), and is an individual pro 
tion of the early 19th century. A baby’s 
chair in imitation bamboo, a late Regency st 
is in perfect condition. The several Victo 
chairs of light-weight, easily worked woods 
amusing records of a day when mechar 
carving was newly invented and producing 
of thousands of chairs for front parlours. 

The papier-maché display isa fascinating 
of fourteen pieces, with black japanned surf 
enriched by colourful paintings, gleaming d 
rations in various coloured bronzes and sci 
lating nautilus shell pearl, the latter a fea 
patented in 1825 by Jennens and Bettridg 
Birmingham. 

Most uncommon is a table lent by Mis 
Lake. This is supported on a pedestal ri 
from an expansive plinth with four substai 
claw feet, and is built from deal japanned 
style considered by Victorians to resemble 
then popular aventurine. It is set ~ 


: 


angular segments of rainbow-hued pearl 
jming a Chinese scene some three feet in dia- 
jter. This was probably made by the firm of 
\[beard and Wellings, of Birmingham, whose 
jet table in the same style of decoration won a 
|\d medal at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
| There are two pairs of hand fire-screens— 
en mistakenly termed fans—painted with 
tes and gold scrollwork. These are lent by 
jor Huggins, as are a pair of now rare vases, 
with mirror fronts, in which fans were placed 
‘en not in use. Major Huggins has also lent a 
‘of black japanned chestnut urns with 
rers, decorated in gold and silver, such as are 
ributed to Pontypool by the National Museum 
Wales. 
|, Included also are a portable table desk, two 
| trays, a jewel box, a tip-up tripod table, an 
‘ly-Victorian chair with cabriole legs and a 
yanned chair lent by Mrs. Balfour. This fol- 
vs the barley-sugar style of Charles II, but has 
tall back set with a plate-glass panel deco- 
‘ed with nautilus pearl laminz attached to 
2 glass and incorporated with an oil painting. 
as method of decoration was evolved by John 
nme, of Birmingham, during the late 1840s. 
A satinwood tea-tray with solid hand grips 
the same wood is painted with a large central 
sign in various shades of green, composed of 
e celebrated grape-and-vine border illustrated 
,pattern 78 in Josiah Wedgwood’s original 
ttern-book of 1770, and a laurel border taken 
ym the same page encircling the rim. 


The Clifford Chubb collection of loving-cups, 
imbering nearly one hundred examples, is the 
ost comprehensive in existence. Each example 
in mint condition apart from the results of 
sar and atmospheric effects. The collection, 
uch includes a unique series of named and 
ted examples ranging from 1784 to 1858, is 
sll worth close inspection, for they illustrate 
ch progressive improvement in English earth- 
ware and its glazes during three-quarters of a 
ntury. Rarely is a loving-cup found bearing 
potter’s mark, but Mr. Chubb has succeeded 
‘finding a Leeds cream-coloured earthenware 
ving-cup of the 1780s impressed with the name 
artley, a mark hitherto unrecorded on Leeds 
are. 
Mrs. Lorton’s loans include a Derby cup in 
very deep saucer enamelled in the highly 
lourful style known to contemporary potters 
; japan pattern. These are in soft porcelain 
id each is marked beneath in red with the 
own, crossed batons, D, and the numerals 42, 
mark ascribed by Honey to the period 1786- 
311. On the same shelf stands a tea basin of 
mne china, also enamelled in japan pattern, the 
me mark painted beneath, but with the 
umerals 41. These were obviously made at the 
me when the change-over took place at Derby 
om the faintly greyish soft porcelain to the 
yarkling white, immeasurably stronger bone 
lina. The contrast is here displayed to fine 
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A NOTABLE RANGE OF LOVING-CUPS, EACH INSCRIBED WITH NAME AND DATE 


advantage. Both may be attributed to about 1800. 

Mrs. M. Stephens’s collection of picture pot- 
lids and associated productions such as vases, 
dishes, plates, cups and saucers, fills a large case. 
These, decorated in multi-colour transfer pic- 
tures, were made by F. and R. Pratt from 1846 
and each displays a different picture, ranging 
from the now rare bear series to nautical and 
military scenes, sports, portraits and copies of 
Landseer, Wilkie, Mulready and Webster. A 
number are signed by Jesse Austin, who de- 
veloped the process. It is doubtful if such a 
comprehensive collection has before been on 
public view. 


Sea 


CHINA BOWL 


AND SOFT PORCELAIN 
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The case of old English 
glass includes a rare late- 
18th-century wineglass with 
an exquisitely gilded bowl 
and a fluted stem. There 
are a scintillating facet-cut 
wineglass engraved with a 
pheasant in flight, a toddy- 
serving rummer and several 
drinking rummers, tall early 
Victorian vases of cased glass 
in pink and white enamels 
and a pair of toilet-water 
bottles with millefiori bases. 

Paper-work pictures 
known to late Georgians as 
Amelias are extremely rare, 
yet four exquisite examples in 
mint condition have been lent 
by Miss G. M. Crowley, en- 
titled Common Crane, Night 
Jar, Painted Bunting and 
Common Creeper. These were 
patiently made from ordinary 
kitchen paper and all the tiny 
feathers of the birds’ wings, 
no thicker than a hair, and 
the fluffy crests on their heads 
were all cut separately; each 
tiny cutting was fixed with 
gum and afterwards painted. 

Among an interesting miscellany of other 
treasures are a pair of beakers made from bam- 
boo and veneered with tortoiseshell; an army 
officer’s skin-covered trunk and a brass-bound 
coach chest; a pair of South Staffordshire enamel 
candlesticks worthy of close examination for the 
manufacturing features visible; a large trumpet- 
shaped posy-holder of mother-of-pearl mounted 
in gilded silver; a collection of miniature por- 
traits; and a plaited-hair bracelet carrying a 
miniature portrait of an army officer which the 
writer well remembers seeing in the drawing- 
room cabinet at Marie Corelli’s home, Hall 
Croft, Stratford-on-Avon. 


PAINTED 


CUP AND SAUCER 


WITH DERBY MARKS 


SATINWOOD TRAY PAINTED WITH GRAPE-AND-VINE BORDER 


AS 
ON JOSIAH WEDGWOOD’S ORIGINAL PATTERN-BOOK OF 1770 


SEEN 
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HARDWICK HALL FOR THE NATION 


The Trustees of the Chatsworth Settlement have 

reached agreement with the Treasury for the 

transfer of Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire, together 

with tts contents and park, in partial settlement 

of duty on the estate of the 10th Duke of 

Devonshire. The house was built for Bess 
of Hardwick between 1590 and 1597. 


\HE transfer of Hardwick Hall, its 

splendid contents and park to the 

Treasury in part-payment of death 
duties on the estate of the 10th Duke of 
Devonshire ensures the preservation of one 
of England’s most notable Elizabethan houses 
as an historic and artistic entity. The broader 
implications of this transfer, together with 
eight outstanding works of art from Chats- 
worth (some of which are illustrated on page 
349), are discussed in the leading article on 
page 334. This article is concerned only with 
the history, architecture and furnishings of 
the house itself. 

Hardwick, unlike some of the other con- 
temporary buildings to which Mr. John 
Summerson has given the apt name of Eliza- 
bethan prodigy houses, has a rare beauty. 
It is one of the latest of the great company 
that includes Longleat, Burghley and Wol- 
laton, and seems to have inherited all their 
undoubted virtues and gusto with few of 
their faults. The vast plans of Longleat and 
Burghley are here compressed into a compact 
pattern of rectangles, symmetrically disposed, 


-while the extravagant top-hamper of Wolla- 


ton is replaced by six great towers of equal 
height, which give the building a serene but 
exciting skyline (Fig. 1). The impression of 
serenity is enhanced by the symmetrical 
arrangement of the windows, which increase 
in size as the building rises and are so 
numerous that they inspired the jingle: 
“Hardwick Hall, more glass than wall.’’ The 
customary Elizabethan exuberance in orna- 
ment is reserved only for the balustrading, 
where the strapwork incorporates the initials 


By GORDON NAKES 


SAN 


1—THE WEST OR ENTRANCE FRONT: “MORE GLASS THAN WALL” 


ES for Elizabeth, Countess of Shrewsbury, 
Hardwick’s builder. 

Bess of Hardwick, to call her by her 
universal soubriquet, was another Eliza- 
bethan prodigy, comparable in many ways 


with her sovereign and namesake. Beautiful, » 


witty, autocratic, ruthless, acquisitive, mas- 
culine in temperament and determination, 
she was the fourth daughter of John Hard- 
wick, the sixth squire so christened to possess 
the Derbyshire property whose name he bore. 
She married first Robert Barlow, and was left 
a widow—with a handsome estate—before 
she was fifteen. Her second husband was 
Sir William Cavendish, the only one of her 
four husbands by whom she had any children: 


2.—THE HALL SEEN THROUGH THE SCREEN 


LETC 


‘ig 


from them stemmed the ducal houses 
Devonshire and Newcastle. She persuac 
Sir William to sell his properties in the sot 
and to buy instead Chatsworth, near her o 
family’s estates: this was the beginning 
the Cavendishs’ long association with Ché 
worth, which, it appears, is fortunately 
remain unbroken. Sir William died in 15 
leaving all his property to his widow. § 
was soon married again, to a courtier nan 
Sir John St. Loe with estates in Gloucest 
shire. He died within a few years—it 1 
hinted by his relatives that she poisoned | 
—and she increased her already large lane 
possessions. Her fourth husband was Geot 
6th Earl of Shrewsbury, whom she mart 
in. 1568. In the following year they w 
entrusted with the custody of Mary Qu 
of Scots, an unenviable task which 
instrumental in her estrangement from 
husband. He died in 1590, but his wic 
still had nearly twenty active years to liv 
Horace Walpole relates a story t 
Bess of Hardwick believed she would not 
as long as she went on building, and it is 1 
colour by the legend that her death ev 
tually took place in February, 1607, wl 
the frost was too hard for her masons 
work. Be that as it may, building was « 
tainly an obsession with her, and from > 
time of her second marriage she was c 
stantly altering and enlarging her old hou: 
or building new ones. Time has not b 
kind to her creations. Worksop, wh 
ranked in size and splendour with Wollat 
was burnt down in the mid-18th centu 
Oldcotes has disappeared ; Chatsworth, wh 
she began, was altered out of recognition 
the 17th and 18th centuries; Hardwick | 
Hall is in ruins, its materials used for 
aggrandisement of Chatsworth. Only Ha 
wick itself remains, unscathed and inviole 
as a memorial to this remarkable woman. 
The building seems to have been c 
ceived some time during the 1580s, but 
was not begun until 1590. Lord Shrewsb 
died on November 30, and had been bur 
for less than a week before his widoy 
countess began to dig the foundations of 
new house alongside the Old Hall, home 
her forbears, to which she had herself m: 
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taller than those below. They are approa 
by a staircase which rambles upwards to 
goal in haphazard grandeur in a serie 
easy flights, now dark, now flooded | 
light, hung with some of the tapestries w 
are so notable a part of the Hardwick 
lections (Fig. 6). 

At the summit of the staircase is 
High Great Presence Chamber (Fig. 3). 
an astonishingly lovely room, bathed in] 
from its great windows, colourful from 
panels of French and Flemish tapestry 
the upholstery of the furniture, whic 
mainly of 16th- and 17th-century date. 
inner walls have a deep frieze of pau 
plasterwork of a forest with beasts, mod 
by Abraham Smith. The chimney-p 
above which are the arms of Queen Eliza 
I, was carved by Thomas Accres, who 
= ; ys AY = responsible for many of the chimney-p! 
at. ae h tes : os in the house, such as that in the Ship r 

/ — ' (Fig. 5). Adjoining the Great High Pres 
Chamber, and running the entire lengt 
the top storey, is the noble gallery (Fig 
hung with portraits and panels of Bru 
tapestry depicting the story of Gideon, w 
were bought by Bess of Hardwick : 
Sir Christopher Hatton’s heir for £326 15s 
in 1592. 


5.—THE BLUE OR SHIP ROOM 


considerable alterations. There is little doubt 
that the new building was designed by 
Robert Smythson, who had worked at Long- 
leat, certainly designed Wollaton, the plan 
of which is derived from Serlio, and probably 
designed Worksop. Hardwick has close 
affinities with the vanished Worksop, both 
in plan and elevation. The plan of Hardwick 
is original and unusual, apart from its com- 
pactness and rigid symmetry, in that the 
hall (Fig. 2) is on the axis of the central 
entrance door and runs the full width of the 
building; the traditional screens passage is 
retained, but it is turned through ninety 
degrees and entered through the middle rather 
than at one end in the normal Elizabethan 
way. This seems to be one of the earliest 
examples of the transition of the hall from 
a communal living-room into an impressive 
entrance hall, a room of parade. 

Another unusual aspect of the plan— 
probably a whim of Bess of Hardwick—is that 
the principal reception-rooms are on the top 
storey, hence the second-floor windows being 


6.—_THE STAIRCASE. (Left) 7.—1 
TAPESTRY-HUNG GREEN BEDR( 


Hardwick was completed in 1597 
its creator died there in 1607, admired 
feared to the last. Thereafter the Caven 
family turned their attention to their c 
properties, notably Chatsworth, and for 
turies Hardwick was used only occasion 
although Thomas Hobbes, the philosoy 
who was patronised by the family, died t 
when they were in residence in 1679. 
Mr. Christopher Hussey said in his art 
on Hardwick in December, 1928: “It bec 
a lumber room for Chatsworth, with 
result that it is now a treasure hous 
a treasure house, which, incidentally, 
been regularly open to the public for n 
years. It would be hard to over-estir 
the quality and importance of the tapest 
furniture and needlework that fill H 
wick’s many beautiful rooms, and, how 
much one may deplore a system of taxé 
that forces families to part with ° 
possessions, there is the consolatior 
Hardwick's case that the notable house 
its treasures will be preserved intact 
that their future is assured. 
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WORKS OF ART FROM CHATSWORTH 


ABEK BRONZE HEAD OF APOLLO, ABOUT 4 460 B.C. (Right) T DONNE TRIPTYCH, BY MEMLINC. The illustrations on this page 
a: of some of the outstanding works of art from Chatsworth, Derbys lire, accepted by the Treasury in partial settlement of duty on the estate 
of the 10th Duke of Devonshire. Four panels of tapestry made probably at Tournai about 1450 were also included in the transfer 


'HE ASCENSION, FROM THE 10th-CENTURY BENEDICTIONAL OF ST. AETHELWOLD. (Middle) THE HOLBEIN CARTOON OF 
HENRY VII AND HENRY VIII. (Right) THE PHILOSOPHER, BY REMBRANDT 


. DRAWING FROM CLAUDE LORRAIN’S LIBER VERITATIS, IN WHICH THE ARTIST KEPT A RECORD OF HIS PAINTINGS, 
‘HEIR DATES AND PURCHASERS. (Right) A DRAWING AFTER VERONESE FROM THE SKETCH-BOOK USED BY VAN DYCK 
IN ITALY BETWEEN 1621 AND 1627 
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WILD FLOWERS OF THE STUBBLE-FIELD: 


EN 


ing, when the fields are “‘open,’’ is much 

less than it used to be. Hardly is the last 
stack made than the plough is put in the 
stubble. This may be sound husbandry or just 
one more concession on the farmer’s part to the 
problem of labour; but for such as myself, who 
have looked forward all the summer to the time 
when we can take our walks without touching 
the highway, it is something of a drawback. 
Those after-harvest walks have an appeal all 
their own: the crisp straws crackle underfoot, 
the sky seems more boundless than ever and the 
golden season acknowledges its decline. 

Besides, stubble-fields provide a happy 
hunting-ground for certain small but none the 
less attractive wild flowers (weeds of cultivation 
to the farmer) which are rarely found else- 
where. Quite a number of them, in fact, are so 
predominantly flowers of the cornfields that the 
prefix “corn” has been added (by whoever 
christened the wild flowers) to the family name. 
Examples are: corn spurrey, corn parsley, corn- 
cockle, corn marigold, corn camomile, corn 
poppy, corn gromwell, corn mint and, quite 
simply, as if it were the flower of the cornfields, 
cornflower. 

For most people, of course, the scarlet field 
poppy is the flower of the cornfields, if only 
because it cannot be missed. It blows its own 
trumpet, so to speak. Richard Jefferies, who 
confessed that to him “colour is a sort of food: 
every spot of colour is a drop of wine to the 
spirit,” used to take his stool to a certain 
cabbage patch just to sit and stare at the 
poppies. They were a tonic to him. It was for 
quite another reason, however, that a woman I 
spoke to the other day went out in search of 
poppies. To her they were money. She lived 
near a large manufacturing chemists’ works and 
earned useful money during the season by 
gathering various flowers and berries. Field- 
poppy petals, at a shilling a pound, were one of 
them. 

“Sometimes,’’ she said, “I’ve picked as 
many as 20 pounds in a day. You see, the firm 
takes us all over the place in a lorry. Once we 
went nearly to Clacton. Well, it makes a 
change,’’ though not everybody would take 
that view of so tedious a job. 

As for the cornflower, far from being the 
flower of the cornfields it is, in fact, one of the 
more elusive of the weeds of cultivation. Once 
it has settled in, however, secure in a habitat 
it obviously likes, it stays, year after year, with 
an obstinacy that must infuriate the farmer, 


’ \HE interval between harvest and plough- 


2.—THE LESSER BINDWEED, WHOSE PINK-AND-WHITE FLOWERS LAST ONLY 
FOR A DAY 


By C. HENRY WARE 


but is a joy to those who 
like to find old favour- 
ites turning up at the 
same place, summer 
after summer. One of 
the delights of the 
seasons, to the flower- 
loving countryman, is 
to be able to pin-point 
his locality for the less 
common wild flowers, re- 
turning each year to see 
if they are still there, not- 
ing increase or decrease 
and determining the 
conditions that induce 
these variations. It may 
be a stray plant or two 
of viper’s bugloss, where 
the clay happens to be 
unusually calcareous; or 
a wood where herb paris 
grows; or a wayside 
bank that unaccount- 
ably displays the rare 
black mullein, and has 
done ever since one can 
remember. Whatever 
the plant may be, an 
annual visit to it is like 
a visit to an old friend, 
and we are downcast 
when we find it missing, 
if only temporarily. 

I live in the eastern 
cornbelt, yet I know of 
only one field in the 
vicinity where the corn- 
flower grows in quan- 
tity. Defying crop rota- 
tion, it comes up every 
year, and every year I 
go and enjoy the sight 
of it; but never is it so 
attractive as when the 
rotation comes round 
again to corn. Less tall 
than the corn stalks, it hides among the roots, 
making a rich blue shadow there. But one has 
only to ruffle the ears aside, like roughing up a 


pelt of fur, for the flowers. to come more boldly 
into view, thousands of them, a sumptuous blue 
lining to the ripe corn’s cloth of g Though 


cornflower is the common name for this delight- 
ful member of the daisy family, it is sometimes 
known as blue bottle, or even corn bottle, 


1.—CHICORY, ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FLOWE 
OF THE EDGES OF FIELDS 
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presumably on account of the shape of 
corolla tube. 

A similar tenacity belongs to chicory, 
succory, though admittedly this is less a f 
flower proper than a denizen of the edges of 
fields and of the paths that traverse th 
Strictly speaking, it is a member of the viat 
species, plants of the trodden ground, thriy 
in between the ruts of field-path or bridle-y 
where the traffic is too occasional to prev 
(though it may stunt) its growth. 

It would be easy to stick flags in a maj 
my district indicating the places where it gro 
for chicory, like viper’s bugloss, is not comn 
here, and I know of only two places wher 
thrives so well as to be almost spectacular. ¢ 
of these is an old grass-grown road whose si 
post indicates (though nothing else does) t 
it leads to Sibbards Pages; but, attractive as 
name may be, it is the multitudes of chic 
blossoms, blue as the sky, that compel cone 
make the detour. The other favoured haunt 
grass track beside some cornfields. I f 
spotted an isolated flower or two where the tr 
comes out to the road. Where there is on 
argued, there may well be others, but I did 
expect the extraordinary display I was preset 
to find. In fact, I had to follow the track a 1 
half mile before the chicory eventually pete 
out, as fine and prolific a colony as I have s 
anywhere. 

However, when I began writing on the v 
flowers of the stubble-fields, I especially hac 
mind those innumerable small plants wh 
sheltering at the roots of the growing corn, 
not come into their own until after harv 
Before then only the mouse knows them or 
mother partridge whimpering to her bre 
Some of these flowers I have already mention 
others include the pimpernel, with its r 
white variety; field scorpion-grass; the le 
bindweed, with its parti-coloured, pink-a 
white, one-day flowers; black bindweed, trai 
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red stem up the straws; heartsease 
d veronica and fumitory; penny 
ss, that takes its name from the 
en coins of its seeds; parsley-piert, 
d scentless mayweed, respectable 
isin to stinking mayweed that 
isorts with bad farming. 

Florally considered, most of 
sse weeds of cultivation are incon- 
cuous. One must stoop and pick 
2m.and look close till one really 
s them before they discover their 
niature beauty. An exception is 
> veronica or greater field speed- 
Il, at least when it grows, as it 
ll in the neglected corners of fields, 
se as Clover. No flower has a more 
nk, a more innocent look: seen in 
> mass it is the sky itself in reverse. 

The plants, too, that bear such 
wers are all lowly, diminutive, the 
sepers and crawlers of the plant 
rid. Their humility, indeed, has, 
rhaps, been their saving grace, 
ice it has enabled them to with- 
ind the onslaught of the reaper- 
ider, let alone the various insecti- 
les and weed-killers without which 

farmer to-day would be able to 
rry on. Not all of them, however, 
ve been fortunate; and I am think- 
x particularly of the purple cow- 
eat (Melampyrum arvense). 

This was always a local flower 
d my part of Essex was one of its 
yvourite locations. Between the 
irs the late Alfred Hills was able to 
sord nine stations within a few 
les of his home, including a patch 
400 acres at Notley and another of 
0 at Cressing. I would not know 
iere to look for it to-day. Farmers, 
rtainly, must be thankful that it 
s been routed, for it was even more 
yublesome to them than the wild 
ion: its seeds imparted a bluish 


A MOONSTRUCK FROG 


called him Trimalchio; it seemed to fit. 
He was small and dapper, with a light 
een back and a yellow underside. Somehow 
- gave the impression of wearing a green tail- 
at with yellow waistcoat and breeches. He 
.d delicate, cold hands with broad finger-tips, 
ol and sticky, with which he climbed the 
rtical glass wall of the open vivarium in which 
kept him or held firmly to the topmost arm of 
e leafy branch I placed in it to amuse him. 
The dealer who sold Trimalchio to me 
firmed that he was what is described as an 
lible frog. I am not enough of a naturalist to 
10w if this was true, and I was in any case too 
uch taken with Trimalchio to wish to believe 
. The dealer told strange tales of the hunting 
these frogs by men in small boats on the 
goons of the Camargue in the delta of the 
héne; of moonlit nights over dark marshes 
inged with pennoned reeds, and of bows that 
osed arrows to strike into the musical ranks of 
ie frogs, small bows and arrows, the sort of 
ing that at once brought to my mind stray 
sends of the ancient Mediterranean world, of 
ittles between cranes and pygmies, and odd 
rocations of the youth of man’s being when he 
ought of himself as one with the beasts of the 
1d and the birds of the air. 
I suspect the dealer was trying to entice 
e with tales of wonder. But it was quite 
mecessary. _ Trimalchio was a wonder in 
mself. 
His body was a thing of minute perfection 
id great grace. He would wander up and down 
y arm with an engaging confidence, lying like 
carved jewel on my sleeve, his round and 
mmense eyes studying me with detached 
terest. He accepted my presence and my 
inistrations with complete calm. He was too 
ell-mannered to condescend, yet it was clear 
iat, admirably fitted to his own form of life, 
ithout doubts or need for speculation, he could 
ford to pity the weaknesses and imperfection 
the human life he graced with beauty and 


| [’ was a tree-frog. For some reason I 


3—HEARTSEASE, THE ATTRACTIVE WILD PANSY OF 


THE STUBBLES 


poise; that human life which knows so little of 
the universe and tries so blunderingly to manipu- 
late it. 

Now and then, Trimalchio would celebrate 
his satisfaction in song. And he sang beautifully. 
The pouches beneath his jaws would swell and 
his voice would trill as high and as enrapturingly 
as any nightingale’s. It was a fragile and 
minuscular form of life serenading the greatness 
of a mysterious cosmos of which it was a self- 
realising part. It was a song and an assurance 
such as poets only rarely attain. 

His appreciation of music was noteworthy. 
When he sat listening to the wireless, he would 
consider and time his incursions with consider- 
able aptness. Opera he delighted in and would 
usually out-sing prima donnas with a stormier 
inebriation of his own. I noticed it was Italian 
opera he preferred and most of all something by 
Verdi. It was a choice proper to his Mediter- 
ranean blood and classical tradition. During 
Wagner he would merely croak in a sort of 
staccato quandary. He would listen to swing in 
complete silence, transfixed on the end of his 
branch, and crooners he received at the bottom 
of his glass hermitage, his eyes shut, being just 
a frog. But give him Mozart, and he was trans- 
formed. No Cherubini piped more jauntily 
than he. 

* *K * 

It was then that I realised to what 
world he belonged,“ to what he owed that 
emerald coat, those elegantly turned thighs and 
calves, that suggestion of eyes observant from 
a perruqued head. Like the Princess on her 
glass mountain, he in his glassy dwelling-place 
belonged to the world of Perrault where a frog 
may be a handsome young prince, under a spell, 
endowed with speech and with longing, awaiting 
some maidenly kiss to translate him once more 
to regal stature. His was the world of imagina- 
tion that is associated with the light which does 
not pertain to day and the certainties of sight, 
but to the moon and the mysteries of worlds 
untravelled. 
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colour to the flour and gave it an 
unwholesome flavour. Millers, too, 
disliked it intensely, because the 
seeds, being glutinous, adhered to the 
rollers, which, therefore, needed con- 
stant scraping. Yet it was one of the 
loveliest of all the field flowers, with 
its green and purplish-coloured bracts 
and its yellow petals variegated with 
rose and purple—much more striking 
than the still familiar crested cow- 
wheat. 

How it got its name there is no 
telling. Certainly not because cows 
liked it. In fact, Mr. Frank Cullen, of 
Cressing Temple, on whose estate it 
grew abundantly, once tried it out on 
various of his animals, including 
horses, cows and pigs: all rejected it. 

But the field flower I most regret 
the disappearance of is the corn cockle. 
Bentham and Hooker could still 
speak of it as being “abundant in 
British cornfields,’ but, in fact, it has 
been dying out for some years now. 
Again, the improved methods of 
‘modern husbandry are probably res- 
ponsible. Before the war it was one 
of the flowers that we always 
kept a look out for on our walks 
through the cornfields. Its purple 
petals rendered it prominent among 
the ripening wheat, but its chief 
feature was the long lobes of its 
calyx, longer even than the petals 
themselves. Perhaps it was these 
striking, elongated lobes that caused 
Clare, always a loving as well as 
careful observer, to write of ‘“‘the 
cockle’s streaky eyes.”’ It must have 
been common enough in his day; but 
now, at any rate here in the cornbelt 
where it should surely most belong, 
it has virtually disappeared. 

Illustrations: 1, R. A. Malby; 
2 and 3, John Markham, 


By ALUN LLEWELLYN 


It was television that proved it. I do not 
think he appreciated opera or ballet any the 
more for being able to see either of them accom- 
panied by the antic frolics of human actors; it 
may be he thought them a little spoiled by such 
unspiritual adjuncts. But it was the viewing of 
the moon which stirred him. 

It was an unexpected event, a propitious 
night, the heavens clear. And upon the screen 
there swelled the shape of earth’s satellite, half 
brilliant in the glare of a ight unknown to us, 
half darkened by a shadow whose depth we can- 
not guess. 

The room was silent. Across the moon’s 
surface the telescope-eye moved slowly with 
only the faint tick of its clockwork to mark its 
motion, a tick which seemed to carry with it 
some admonition from an eternity that both 
changes and does not alter. There was another 
and echoing tick. 

Trimalchio had climbed to the top of his 
perch, his body all eyes in which the brightness 
of the moon burned. His voice chirped at regular 
intervals as if he spoke in some interstellar code 
to that lunar station in space. 

The view faded from the screen, but 
Trimalchio did not stir again. He remained, 
meditating. The next day, he had vanished. 

I will not hear talk of accidents, or of any 
accusation against cats, or of any hint that he 
set off upon some mere terrestrial adventure. He 
had seen the world to which he belonged. Some 
mysterious summons had come to him from that 
calm silver in the heavens he and his kind have 
saluted for centuries in their native habitats. It 
was the kiss of a princess he had received, but 
not of a princess from this world. He had gone 
to revisit the extra-tellurian domains which 
Perrault glimpsed. Somewhere on the waste 
landscape of the moon he walks in his true 
shape, a Roi-Lune, a Louis XIV raised to the 
lunar nth, in emerald jacket with gold facings— 
frogged, of course. And he sings. 

He will considerably consternate the first 
space-traveller who lands there. 
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COURTESY ON THE ROAD 


HAVE on many occasions suggested that 

the chief way in which the present high acci- 

dent rate can be reduced is for every road- 
user, whether motorist, cyclist or pedestrian, to 
drive, ride or walk with such consideration that 
no other road-user can ever be irritated or 
inconvenienced. I feel, however, that as well 
as politeness there must be a high level of 
driving skill; the combination of skill and 
courtesy would produce the perfect driver. 
Politeness by itself is probably not enough, as 
the courteous driver lacking in skill can easily 
—usually through hesitancy—start a chain of 
events likely to end in an accident. 

There are possibly many highly-skilled 
drivers who never inconvenience another road 
user, but through lack of consideration for their 
less experienced passengers they cause so much 
worry and nervous strain that these passengers 
regard them as bad drivers. With the positions 
reversed, the skilled and experienced driver act- 
ing as a passenger would end as a nervous 
wreck owing to an inexperienced driver’s 
hesitancy and, at times, misleading attempts to 
be polite to other road users. On those few 
occasions when I have to be passenger to an 
inexperienced motorist I find nothing more 
frightening than hesitancy. Perhaps the driver 
is thinking of overtaking a slow vehicle ahead, 
with another approaching from the opposite 
direction, and so often he cannot make up his 
mind whether to go through or wait behind. 
The skilled driver, on the other hand, will assess 
the speeds almost instinctively and will either 
go through quickly, or slow down behind the 
slower vehicle. 


Lulling the Passenger 


When I started to drive it took me 
years to discover that it was easy to lull 
one’s passengers into feeling relaxed and con- 
tent. This could be achieved by using slightly 
less acceleration, so that the same high cruising 
speed was reached gradually, and also by using 
the brakes slightly ‘less. I quickly found, after 
this initial lesson, that with a little care I 
could get a nervous passenger to fall asleep in 
the back seat. In other words, he had become 
unconscious of the high speeds at which he 
was being driven. 

Perhaps lack of consideration for others is 
most commonly demonstrated by the type of 
motorist who insists on having his rights. One 
is reminded of the gravestone inscription to 
the mythical John Green, who was “right, dead 
right, as he sped along, but he’s just as dead as 
if he’d been wrong.’’ One example of lack of 
consideration for others, which is all too common, 
is shown by the driver who believes that signals 
are given only to assist him personally on his 
way. One is often forced to wait in the side turn 
at a T-junction in case an approaching motorist 
should be driving straight across one’s bows 
only to find that the approaching car is itself 
turning into the side road. A signal given by 
its driver would enable one to leave the side 
turn without having to wait. 


Irritating Habits 


In view of the hours during which acci- 
dents are commonest around any large town— 
the hours when most people are driving between 
their homes and their work—t is safe to assume 
that irritation is a prime cause of many 
accidents; one often sees drivers who give the 
impression that they are consciously trying to 
irritate other road-users. It is an axiom in 
racing circles that the faster car is safer in 
front, but on the roads around large towns one 
repeatedly sees unskilled drivers attempting to 
keep faster drivers back, lest a place in the 
queue should be lost. I habitually use the same 
route from my home to my office each day, and 
it is amusing to watch the efforts of some 
motorists to make up for having left home a 
little on the late side. Such drivers try to creep 
towards the head of a queue held up at the 
lights, jump the lights as they change or even 
form an extra outside line meaning to cut in 


as the stream moves again. Repex aN lly I notice 
that drivers whose little ae | as worked 
at, for example, Hampstead Heath have gained 


nothing by the time Marble Arch is rea ached, and 


are still next to me in the line of traffin. The 
important aspect of such driving is that it is 
bound to create annoyance among other drivers, 

starts a 


and the temptation to take reprisals 
chain of bad driving. 
Use of the Mirror 


One point on which the polite driver and 


the highly skilled one agree is in the use of the 
mirror. They will regard it as point of 
honour never to be overtaken by surprise, 


ition to the 
ito the left 
and so 


because they will pay so much att 
mirror that it will be easy to pull : 
on seeing the approach of a faster car, 


save the faster driver from having to slow 
down and wait for a clear road. Both the 
unskilled drivers and those lacking in courtesy 
will require a blast on the horn irom a faster 


to waste 
> clearing 
imagina- 


driver, and even then they are lable 
time by looking in the mirror bet 

the road. I feel that a certain lack o! 
tion among those who wrote the Highway 
Code and those who direct the average driving 
school is to blame for the opinion apparently 
held by so many motorists that giving a signal 
is an order to others, and that mirror is 
there for the motorist’s own convenience rather 
than the convenience of following drivers. Most 
readers will be able to recall an incident when 


another driver has given a signal and then 
acted without having glanced in the murror. 
This sort of behaviour is, I think, due to their 


iid always 
uld be much 


having been taught that they sh 
signal before doing anything. It wo 
wiser were they taught to use tl 
make sure that nobody could possibly be 
inconvenienced by their proposed action. If 
no other driver is close enough to be in- 
convenienced, then a signal is. obviously not 
required. 

Some readers may think that I am over- 
stressing the importance of giving way to the 
faster driver, and that everyone has an equal 
right on the road. Quite true, but I feel that 
rights do not enter into it, provided the 
faster and skilled driver remembers to temper 
his skill and speed with consideration for the 
less experienced. Just as I think the slower 
driver should always give way to the faster, so 
am I convinced that the faster driver—who 
can probably judge the width of his car to an 
inch—should never pass a slower driver so 
closely as to worry him. Similarly there are 
many occasions when the skilful driver can 
well afford to give way to others—when, for 
instance, he sees a nervous driver hesitating to 
come out to pass a parked car, or attempting 
to emerge from a side road. The time so wasted 
can so easily be regained later. 


“DESIGN OF RACING CARS 


INCE my report on the Grand Prix 

d’Europe at Aintree, which was won by 
Stirling Moss and Tony Brooks in a Vanwall, 
some readers have asked me what are the basic 
differences between a modern racing car and 
those used by the everyday driver. The simplest 
answer to this question is to explain first the 
complete difference in the purposes for which 
they are built. On the standard car the follow- 
ing can be regarded as essentials: economy of 
operation, simplicity of control, unfailing start- 
ing from cold, long intervals between overhaul, 
ample room for passengers and luggage and 
whatever performance is regarded as “adequate 
for the market in question. The racing car, on 
the other hand, is built primarily to give the 
highest possible performance, to the extent 
that other attributes may be sacrificed. Fuel 
consumption is important only to the extent 
that it should enable one to complete a race 
without a stop, or, if the race length forces a 
stop, no more stops than one's rivals. Starting 
from cold is unimportant, as the car will always 
be warmed up thoroughly before the start of 
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mirror to’ 
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any race. Intervals between overhaul dan 
matter, as the car will normally be complet 
dismantled between races. Simplicity of 
trol is important only to the extent that i 
driver becomes over-tired his efficiency 
drop. Passengers and luggage do not 
and the object is to build the slimmest < 
lightest car capable of carrying a driver a ; 
highest possible speed for the distance 
race. In theory, the perfect racing car 
break apart as soon as the exact distance 
race was completed: in other words no- 
would be too strong and, therefore, too ha 


A Specialised Engine 


Cars built to the present Grand a 
Formula 1 have an engine capacity of 2,500 
which is so close to “that of many stand: 
cars that comparison between them is made: 
more telling. A standard family car of 
capacity would, on average, weigh 28 cwt., 
have a maximum of between 23 and 26 mJ 
Its maximum speed would probably be betw 
85 and 90 m.p.h. The equivalent racing» 
would turn the scales at about 134 cwt. 
develop approximately 275 brake horse poy 
while its fuel consumption might easily be 
low as 44 m.p.g. Its maximum speed wo 
vary from circuit to circuit, but its optim 
speed could ‘be close to 200 m.p.h. Its maxint 
would vary because on twisty circuits it wo' 
be controlled by the low axle ratio used to 
maximum acceleration out of the freq 
corners. On such circuits as Goodwood ¢ 
Silverstone in this country the highest spr 
reached would be in the region of 145 m.p, 
owing to the short straight ‘stretches availal 
Ww hereas on the Belgian circuit at Spa/Franc 
champs the maximum would be 185-195 m.f 

The six-cylinder Jaguar engine, which 
fitted with double overhead camshafts, and - 
engine used in standard Aston Martins are 
only standard production-car engines which « 
be compared in any way with the engines u! 
in racing cars. Both are capable of be 
developed into racing engines, unlike the aver: 
production engine which is built to perforn 
certain limited 1 task. While the average stand: 
engine will have only one carburettor to se 
perhaps six cylinders, the racing engine y 
have either a carburettor for each cylinder 
else the fuel-injection system developed 
aeroplanes to ensure that all the gas is inha 
and converted into power. Instead of straig 
forward petrol, the racing engine uses a mixt 
of petrol, benzole, alcohol and nitro-metha: 
the alcohol is used to some extent as a coola 
while the nitro-methane acts as an oxy 
liberator and by itself gives increased power. 


Comfortable Posture Essential 


To ease the driver’s task, which is a form 
able one in a race lasting around three hot 
meticulous attention is paid to giving a driv 
position which will allow a comfortable <¢ 
efficient posture. Unlike those of many stand: 
cars of one’s experience, the pedals will be vy 
spaced, and their relative heights will be st 
that the right foot can be transferred from < 
to the other instantaneously. The steer 
wheel and the driving seat will be set so 4 
the driver has complete vision and the maxim 
amount of freedom for his arms. 

The minimum of instruments will be f 
vided, and the most important is certainly 
tachometer—which indicates the engine speec 
as from it the driver can report to the te 
manager what performance he is obtaining 
different parts of the circuit. A speedomete 
unnécessary, as road speed as such is » 
important; all that matters is the speed arot 
the circuit. One has often heard the mod 
production car described as an excellent cc 
promise—because of its varying uses it must 
a compromise—but the racing car is built w 
only one end in view. For that reason there 
grounds for sugg' esting that it is actually ea: 
to design a good racing car than a good prod 
tion car. 


gentlemen, perhaps quite newly sprung 
to fame but certainly good young golfers, 
| be contesting the semi-final rounds of the 
\ys’ Championship at Carnoustie. That sets 
| thinking about the championships that have 
nn played there, all of which, save the two 
vious Boys’ events, I have watched. It 
jurs to me that, whether in point of the 
ility of the victors or the dramatic nature of 
‘| occasion, Carnoustie can at the least hold 
own with any other course. The two Boy 
umpions it has produced have been notable 
is—in 1933 P. B. Lucas and in 1939 that 
ar of the Watsonian side, S. B. Williamson, 
o beat another fine golfer, Kenneth Thom. 
d now let me turn to the grown-up cham- 
us who earned their laurels there. 
Carnoustie has always been something of a 
ine for golfing pilgrims from America, partly 
doubt because it produced Stewart Maiden, 
: model on whom the in- 
mparable Bobby Jones 
mded his swing. Before him, 
wever, Carnoustie had sent a 
ge proportion of the Scottish 
Mfessionals, among them the 
istrious Smith family, who 
re the first to migrate to the 
ited States as missionaries of 
4: great gospel of golf. So it 
's not inappropriate that on 
» occasion of its one Amateur 
ampionship it should be the 
st course to produce a pheno- 
‘on with which we have 
ice then grown almost too 
milar, namely an All-Ameri- 
a final. The players were two 
io have since become old 
ends of ours, Willie Turnesa 
d Dick Chapman, and a 
ynderfully fine show they gave 


Ve the day these lines appear four young 


| Chapman went off, as they 
y, like a shot out of a gun, by 
‘ling a vast putt for a three. 
am not quite sure of my 
story, but I think he won the 
st four holes and he was 
tainly at one time four up. 
/remember meeting Cotton, 
10 had just arrived, and telling 
‘m this surprising fact, and he 
ade a very sound prophecy. 
e said he still thought Turnesa 
ould win. 

So he did in the end, 
id it sticks in my head that 
e burn at the famous hole 
Med South America had some- 
ing to do with it, since it was 
\ere that Turnesa gained an unexpected win 
ad began, so to speak, to get his teeth into his 
lemy. 

Carnoustie is a course famous for its burns, 
te ubiquitous Barry Burn in particular, which 
licts the nervous player at the home hole with 
ydrophobia, and the lesser Jockie’s Burn. 
here can hardly have been any championship 
tere of which the issue has not at some point 
2pended on a burn, and with that let me turn 
) the three most dramatic Open Championships 
layed there, Armour’s in 1931, Cotton’s in 
987 and Hogan’s in 1953: vintage years all 
iree of them, if ever there were any. 

Armour’s win was the triumph of a great 
st round for one very fine golfer and the 
‘agedy of another, José Jurado. Three years 
efore at Sandwich the little South American 
ad been right up near the top of the list after 
iree rounds, but had faded sadly away in the 
ist. This time, with the Prince of Wales to 
tatch him as an ardent supporter, he seemed to 
ave the prize almost won. He had been playing 
ith the utmost confidence and after three 
dunds was three strokes ahead of the next man. 
‘hat was Macdonald Smith, always dangerous 
nd more than ever so on his own Carnoustie, 
rith all hearts with him. Two strokes behind 
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BY BEN HOGAN. 


him again came, I think, Armour, Sarazen, 
Farrell and the sole British hope, Percy Alliss. 
Armour played, as I recall it, a tremendous 
home-coming nine, getting four after four at 
those long, fierce two-shotters. What I remem- 
ber best, however, was the fact that he was 
obviously suffering from the “jitters” or 
“staggers” near the hole. I watched him waggle 
and waggle over a little chip from the edge of 
the 13th green until I thought I should have to 
scream. He waited till he was ready and laid 
the ball dead, but to win a championship when 
so palpably afflicted was heroic. I can in my 
mind’s eye see him waggling over that little 
chip still. Even when Armour had finished with 
a 71 to lead the field, Jurado seemed, if no 
longer in easy street, at least still with a good 
chance. But he did begin to go very shakily. 
I think South America again came into the 
story, and there was certainly one badly missed 
tee shot and a ball in the burn towards the end. 


When he reached the 18th tee he wanted a 
four to tie and had hit a fine, straight drive. A 
teally good brassy shot was needed for the carry 
over the final bend of the Barry Burn, which 
guards the home green, but it was one by no 
means beyond his powers, and we all expected 
to see him go for it. Instead, he played short 
with an iron, chipped over and got quietly down 
in two putts. It seemed a sad anticlimax, and it 
then appeared that he had not known what he 
had to do. It was one more tragedy to be added 
to those of wrong information or no information 
at the last hole of the Championship. 

Cotton’s play in 1937 will surely stand out 
in the memory of all who watched it as the best 
or at least equal to the best in bad weather that 
they have ever seen. For myself, I am faithful 
to J. H. Taylor in the Hoylake hurricane of 1913, 
but Cotton’s play on this occasion was truly 
tremendous. The wind was not, I should say, 
quite so fierce as that at Hoylake, or, for that 
matter, as that in which Whitcombe won at 
Sandwich in 1938, but it blew very, very hard 
and was reinforced by torrents of rain. A new 
hole had to be cut several times as the first green 
in the hollow became ever more water-logged, 
and, indeed, in several places the course 
became as nearly as might be unfit for play. If 
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anyone had lodged a complaint I think that 
the day’s play might have had to be cancelled. I 
know at least that, as a then member of the 
Championship Committee, I was extremely 
apprehensive, but to the great credit of all the 
competitors, no such protest was made, and the 
play was carried through to the end. 

With the last round to go, Whitcombe’s 
score was 216 to Cotton’s 219. Whitcombe was 
out by a good deal the earlier of the two and, 
when he had returned a 76 in the very vilest 
of the weather, I remember distinctly thinking 
that nobody alive could give him four strokes, 
or even three. Cotton, with the storm per- 
haps just a little abated, did more than that 
for he gave him five; he went round in 71 to win 
by two shots. It really was a gigantic feat, and 
like Armour, he had those long home-coming 
holes in a series of fours. Some of them were not 
on that day, humanly speaking, within reach of 
two shots. 


SCENE AT THE FIFTH GREEN AT CARNOUSTIE DURING THE 1953 OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP WON 


“Never was there a better example of going from strength to strength” 


That brings me to comparatively modern 
history in Ben Hogan’s achievement of four 
years ago. The winner’s four rounds were 
73, 71, 70, 68, and never was there a 
better example of going from strength to 
strength. Hogan’s American victories had a 
habit of ending with a last terrific round which 
put everyone else out of business, and so it was 
now with that final 68. Four players had tied 
for the lead at 286—Stranahan, Rees, Thomson 
and Cerda—and though it was known that 
Hogan had gone out very finely, it needed only 
a slip or two on the way back to bring him in 
with a 72 and make him the fifth to tie at 286. 
Even the greatest can slip and to many of us it 
seemed not a probability to be sure but a possi- 
bility, for, after all, 72 is not such a bad score. 
Frank Stranahan, however, one of the persons 
interested, would have none of such fallacious 
comfort. It was just impossible, he declared, 
that at such a point Hogan would make such a 
mistake, and he was entirely right, for Hogan 
won with the greatest of ease by four whole 
strokes. 

Well, that is, briefly, the story of three 
great championships, and the young gentlemen 
of to-day have something to live up to on an 
historic battle-field. 
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CAT AT THE 
BUS STOP 


IR,—I go down Park-lane, in Lon- 
don,on most days. Recently I noticed 
a large white and black cat sitting on 
the island bus stop in Curzon-street 
day after day. He used to curl himself 
up in sound sleep, quite undisturbed 
by the traffic and those queueing for 
buses. Sometimes he would roll over, 
seeming to encourage the passers-by 
to pet him. I saw him there for quite 
two or three weeks on end. Then he 
disappeared. 
Now for the last four or five days 
I have met him again, sitting on the 
steps of a house in Grosvenor-place 
just beside another bus stop. Cats are 
well known to be eccentric in their 
habits, but I never before came across 
one who spends his days at bus stops, 
like the schoolboys who spend their 
time at the end of station platforms.— 
Jane Watson (Mrs.), 8, Groom-place, 
Belgvave-square, London, S.W.1. 


IMPROVING SURVEY 
POINTS 


S1r,—Like thousands of my fellow- 
countrymen I owe a debt of gratitude 
to our Ordnance Survey Department. 
In confident reliance upon the accurate 
presentation of both country and 
detail on our l-in. Ordnance Maps, 
I have planned many an enjoyable 
walk and enjoyed many an interesting 
sight, both of which I might other- 
wise have missed. 

Trigonometrical points are indi- 
cated on the l-inch Ordnance Map by 
a triangular sign. Sometimes the 
height in feet above mean sea level 

-is shown alongside. On the ground 
the site is marked by a stone column 
upon the flat top of which is a brass 
or copper plate. From its centre three 
grooves proceed outwards; and around 
them are the words “Ordnance Sur- 
vey Triangular Station.”’ Doubtless 
this is sufficient for the professional 
surveyor. But these points are often 
on or near spots of beauty and 
interest; and I venture to suggest 
that this standard erection might well 
be used to some further advantage 
and so be of use and interest to the 
general public. 

My suggestion is that the brass 
plate above-mentioned should contain 
this additional information: the height 
of the station in feet above mean sea 
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LAWN-MOWER ATTACHED TO A STAK 
GRASS IN A SPIRAL RO 
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See letter: Easy Lawn Mowi 


level; the name of the site; the names 
of the three points in use; the distance 
in miles to those points. 

At landmarks of particular beauty 
and interest—for example, Hindhead 
in Surrey and the Devil’s Dyke near 
Brighton—there are direction charts 
suitably placed on a platform for the 
use of visitors. I have noticed that 
these are much appreciated by the 
well-informed and the more casual of 

country-lovers. It is, therefore, sug- 

gested that this idea might be ex- 
tended by adapting the existing 
structure of the trigonometrical points. 
—COLIN Matson (Major), Crawley, 
Winchester. 


WHERE WAS THE CASINO? 


Si1r,—I am trying to identify the view 
seen in the enclosed photograph of a 
picture by William Clarkson Stanfield 
(1793-1867). It would appear to be 
somewhere on the north coast of 
France. It has been suggested that the 
large building in the middle could be 
either a casino or a railway station.— 
I. O. CHANCE, London, S.W.1. 

{Reference to many 19th-century 
engravings of coastal resorts in 
Brittany, Normandy and Picardy and 
places farther south, and also to illus- 
trated guides, has failed to produce 
the answer. Perhaps it can be supplied 
by one of our readers.—ED.] 


‘fence my 


GAI COCK HYBRIDS 
S1R,—In Countryman’s Notes 
(August 1), Mr. Ian Niall described 
a bird found in a neighbour’s garden 
which looked like a partridge with a 
head like that of a game cock. ' 

Years ago when I lived in Norfolk- 
I bred ¢ English game fowl, and 
when thi rere full grown I put the 
cocks with two hen birds each to walk 
in the chalk pits and coverts., On two 
occasions when the cocks had lost both 
their mates through some misadven- 
ture, they mated with a hen pheasant. 
In all, five ofispring resulted, two cocks 
and three hens. In appearance these 
inherited characteristics of their 
parents in equal parts. 

We were fortunate not to shoot 
any of them, because they flew equally 
as well as pheasants and at certain 
angles or bad light they were diffi- 
cult to distinguish. I had hoped they 
would breed among themselves, but, 
like most hy ls, they did not repro- 
duce their species—C. E. Harvey, 
Clopton, Kelieving, Northamptonshire. 

EASY LAWN MOWING 


Sir,—I had been down the village and, 
on nearing my house, heard over the 
motor-mower running. As 
no one operates the machine except 
myself, I was puzzled, until I saw my 
nephew’s car at my door, and then 


thought that he was mowing.’ 
I rounded the house I could 
part of the lawn with my wife 
nephew sitting in deck chairs. 
upon the mower came into 
careering, unattended, and making, 
I thought, straight for my rose tea 
I ran towards it, and then saw that 
was attached to a stake, as in 
photograph. Since when I have Hoy 
the lawn from a deck chair. 

The requisites are as iia 
a round post which can be fixed firm] 
at an appropriate place on the law 
with a circumference two inches le 
than the width of the mower, and 
stout cord or thin rope, in length abor 
a foot less than the measuremer 
from the post to the nearest edge : 
the lawn. The rope should be nail 
to the bottom of the post, then wous 
round the post and finally tied to @ 
front of the mower, which has be 
placed close to the post. The engine 
then started; the machine runs in 4 
ever-enlarging circle and, when it hy 
fully unwound the rope, returns oni 
tracks, winding the rope up again. — 

Unfortunately the machine w 
not empty its own box. I thereto 
mow frequently and let the sho 
cuttings lie. The Heath Robinsc 
arrangement of walking-stick ar 
7-lb. kitchen weight is necessar 
probably, only in my case. My lay 
“ds so uneven and bumpy that @ 
machine is apt to fall backwards unle 
a counterpoise is thus fixed in pla 
of the box.—James H. Tuomas, 7 
White House, East Garston, Newbwy 
Berkshire. 


RHYMES FOR RINGERS 


Str,—Adnionitions for bell-ringers a 
occasionally found in belfries. 7! 
painted tablet in All Saints’ Chure 
Hastings, is well known, with its co 
cluding lines: “‘ But if you ring in spi 
or hat; Sixpence you may be sure 
that; And if a bell you overthro} 
Pray pay a groat before you go.” 
At the village of Westham, né 
Pevensey in Sussex, is a jingle 
manuscript, which is an amusi 
example of its kind. ‘The Bells ofS 
Mary’s. If a ringer you wish to b 
Come then to Westham Pevensey all 
at St. Mary’s you will find: The finest 
bells of their kind: We ringers here a 
no one’s foes: But those who want t 
much repose: For there’s no mu! 
played or sung: Like unto bells whi 
they’re well rung: If you’ve a mind 


PAINTING BY WILLIAM CLARKSON STANFIELD (1793-1867), OF A COASTAL SCENE POSSIBLY IN NORTH FRANCE 


See letter: Where was the Casino ? 


Me 


q 


enrolled: Then to these orders you 
4st hold: It’s not good to hear men 
ingle: And much worse to hear 
Is jangle: That every change be 
e and clear: You must ring well 
th hand and ear: List’ning too for 
yb’ or! ‘Single’: With an eye upon 
‘ treble: If any should our church 
»/slect: Or captain’s orders disrespect: 
i isa rule of old most clear: That such 
jone cannot stay here: One night 
‘sh week we do all meet: To practice 
} 1 to records beat: On Sunday once a 
|y we’re there: Calling both young 
/d old to prayer: If to our laws you 
i; consent: Then take a bell, we are 
Jatent: He that in ringing takes de- 
ht: Will never lack for friends 
ght: Now comes the captain’s 
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exposed parts of this garden, and 
flowers every year, generally three 
flower stems to a bulb. I enclose a 
photograph taken this year. Mr. Huxley 
states definitely that it is “rather 
tender.’”” Perhaps he has based his 
conclusions on the exotic appearance 
of its flowers and their beautiful fra- 
grance. It increases rapidly from 
offsets and very easily from seed. 

I collected Pancratium maritimum 
in Portugal last March and am won- 
dering if it will prove to be as hardy 
as the other member of the family. 
Abbé Coste gave it as later-flowering, 
in July-September, whereas he gave P. 
illyyvicum as flowering in April-June. 
—MeErRiEL Luxin (Mrs.), Lockvam 


House, Goddards Green, Berkshire. 


‘TODEL OF A BEAM-ENGINE WHICH WAS IN OPERATION AT 
CLYRO, RADNORSHIRE, IN THE 1860s 
See letter: Link with Kilvert 


mal call: And so to rounds and that is 

ll: Ring down the bells: So ringers 
een: God bless the Church: God save 
he Queen.” 

Westham’s six bells were re-cast 
12 1921; and on February 18, 1956, 
he ringers recorded a peal of 5,040 
hanges of Plain Bob Minor in 2 hours 
jnd 45 minutes. Such “music is 
jaedicine for the mind,” as the in- 
\cription goes on the tenor bell of 
jear-by Hooe. 

All who love bells can echo the 
mayer of that Rector of Northmoor, 
ascribed on the gallery he built in 
\701: “Richard Lydall gave a new 
yell: And built this bell loft free: And 
hen he said, before he dyed: Let 
Ringers pray for me.” Richard Lydall 
tted)on April) 20, 1721, aged 79.— 
7REDERICK BurRGEssS, Chaldon Court, 
Uhaldon, Survey. 


UNUSUAL INN SIGNS 


3IR,.—Further to Mr. Whitty’s-letter 
July 25) on puzzling inn signs, 
derhaps the following examples may 
de of interest to your correspondents. 
The Mortal Man at Troutbeck in 
the Lake District. The name board 
was painted by a celebrated painter 
md contains the following rhyme : 
O Mortal Man who livs’t by bread, 
What is it makes thy nose so ved? 
Thou silly fool with face so pale, 
’Tis drinking Sally Birkett’s ale. 
The Barnsgate Inn near Amble- 
side is generally known as_ the 
Drunken Duck, and commemorates 
the adventure of a bibulous duck. 
The Quiet Woman at Halstock, 
Somerset, is a painting of a beheaded 
woman with her head under her arm, 
supposed to commemorate the execu- 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots.— 
J. MurGatRoyYD Dickinson, Dunreath, 
Lowey Warberry-voad, Torquay, Devon. 


A HARDY BULB? 


S1r,—Mr. A. J. Huxley’s letter in your 
issue of June 20 about Pancratium 
lyvicum interested me because I have 
always found it to be the hardiest of 
bulbs. My husband and I collected it 
(two bulbs) in Corsica in 1935, since 
when it has thrived in one of the most 


THREATENED MANOR 
HOUSE 


Str,—With reference to the threatened 
manor house at Kingston Maurward, 
near Dorchester (CouNTRY LIFE, 
August 1), I was myself there about a 
month ago. The Dorset Farm Insti- 
tute informed me that they had hoped 
to convert the old house into a hostel 
for workers, but that this would cost 
£19,000, which was prohibitive. 

This is the “old manor-house”’ 
which appears in Hardy’s first pub- 
lished novel, Desperate Remedies, and 
he knew it well all his life. It was 
formerly in the possession of the 
Greys, whose coat-of-arms over the 
door has, I understand, been bespoken 
by a descendant. Hardy took the 
name of Grey for his heroine in this 
early novel, and Angel Grey, com- 
memorated in Stinsford church hard- 
by, gave him Tess’s husband’s Chris- 
tian name in Tess of the d’ Urbervilles. 


If your readers can obtain Mr. 
Arthur Oswald’s book Dorset Manor 
Houses, they will find a good descrip- 
tion of its architectural features and 
its history—EvELyn Harpy, Upper 
Wardley House, Liphook, Hampshire. 


MISTLETOE GROWING ON 
COTONEASTER 


Str,—I have been interested in the 
letters about mistletoe on _ trees 
(July 4 and 25), because there is here 
mistletoe growing on a cotoneaster 
which leans against the wall under a 
southern window of the hall. Quite 
close, within perhaps six hundred 
yards, there is larger mistletoe on a 
lime tree, at a somewhat greater 
height, so it was possibly brought by a 
bird. 

I have been told by an authority 
on trees that it is rare for mistletoe to 
be found on a cotoneaster and that he 
had never seen an example.—GEORGE 
BRUDENELL, Deene Park, Corby, 
Northamptonshire. 


LINK WITH KILVERT 


Sir,—Some of your readers may be 
interested to hear of the death of my 
grandfather, A. F. Partridge, late of 
Wharton Court, Herefordshire, in his 
ninety-second year, at Ledbury Hos- 
pital on August 4. He was the last 
living link with the Rev. Francis 
Kilvert, of diary fame, who christened 
him within a few hours of his birth at 
Clyro Court Farm, Radnorshire, in 
March, 1866. 

Among his possessions was an 
interesting model of a beam-engine, a 
photograph of which I enclose. He 
remembered seeing this engine working 
on a wall at Clyro in 1869, when he 
was three. Unfortunately, the boiler 
which generated the steam for it, and 
which was about the size of a dust-bin, 
was subsequently lost and the engine 
did not work again unti] recently it 
was connected with a compressed air 
line and moved with astonishing 
rapidity, I have no idea of its age, but 
assume it must date from the early 
60s at the very latest. The wooden 


base was, I believe, added about 
1868.—F. CrivE-Ross, 23, Cedars- 
voad, Clapham Common, London, 
S.W.A. 


TREE WITH A WINDOW 


Sir,—A tree with a window in it 
at some distance from the ground 
must surely be unusual. The example 
shown in my photograph can be seen 
in the beech woods near Penn, Buck- 
inghamshire—R. T. M. Haines, 
Cherry Trees, Sandels-way, Beacons- 
field, Buckinghamshire. 

[This is a good example of a 
natural graft, such as is occasionally 
found between the branches of a single 
tree, or between two branches of two 
trees of the same kind, but never 
between unrelated trees. It is cer- 
tainly most unusual to find such a 


PANCRATIUM ILLYRICUM GROWING IN A BERKSHIRE GARDEN 
See letter: A Hardy Bulb? 


TREE WITH TWO BRANCHES 


JOINED TOGETHER IN A 
NATURAL GRAFT, NEAR PENN, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


See letter: Tree with a Window 


graft so far from the ground. What 
may have happened is that when the 
tree was much younger and more 
slender its branches were disturbed 
by the felling of a neighbouring tree, - 
so that they became twisted out of 
their usual arrangement, and after 
springing back they rubbed against 
each other so closely that eventually 
a firm graft resulted.—EbD.] 


A CANADIAN ICE-HOUSE 


S1R,—Your correspondent, Mr. Miles 
Hadfield, who wrote in your issue of 
April 11 on the antiquity of ice-houses, 
would probably be interested to know 
that on a map of Fort Frontenac (now 
Kingston, Ontario), drawn by Chaussé- 
gros de Lery (Fils) at Quebec on 
December 11, 1738, to illustrate a 
report on the French forts in Canada, 
a ‘“‘glacier’’ or ice-house is shown in the 
north-east bastion. Before the advent 
of electrical refrigeration ice was com- 
monly collected each winter by cutting 
blocks three feet in thickness from the 
surface of the St. Lawrence River and 
storing it in layers of sawdust till 
required. Of late years this has not 
been practical, as the ice has not 
formed as deep as that, and electric 
refrigerators are in almost every urban 
home, but cutting and storing con- 
tinue in rural areas—F. C. CURRY 
(Lt.-Col. Retd.), 54, King-street West, 
Brockville, Ontario, Canada. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
TRIBUNALS 


S1r,—I read with interest your leading 
article (July 25) Tribunals of the 
Future. I am afraid one must expect 
the Report of the Committee on 
Administrative Tribunals -and In- 
quiries to be forgotten by the time 
Parliament meets again. 

In 1929 the late Lord Hewart 
wrote his book The New Despotism, 
dealing with this subject of delegated 
legislation and the ignoring of the 
courts of law. As Hewart was Lord 
Chief Justice, his criticisms raised 
some fluttering in the dovesotes of 
Whitehall. A Committee on Ministers’ 
Powers was set up. In due course it 
reported, but nothing was done. 

In 1952 G. W. Keeton, Professor 
of Law at University College, pub- 
lished The Passing of Parliament, a 
follow-up of Hewart’s book. In his 
first chapter, The Twilight of the Com- 
mon Law, he says: “ Few reports have 
assembled as much wisdom whilst 
proving as completely useless, as the 
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‘Report on Ministers’ Powers’ . . . its 
recommendations are forgotten, even 
by lawyers and administrators, and in 
no important respect did the report 
influence, much less delay, the onrush 
of administrative power, and the super- 
session of the ordinary forms of law 
which is to-day taking place.’’ Later 
he says: “As yet, the Soviet system 
illustrates this development in its most 
extreme form, but the political and 
economic structure of this country 
now affords a fairly well developed 
example of the same type.” In other 
words, we practically live under a 
dictatorship—the dictatorship of a 
Cabinet—and Parliament is a rubber 
stamp. 

I cannot see what can be done 
about it, but the threat is real. It is 
foreign to the British people, who, as 
Keeton says, built the Common Law 
and were responsible for Magna Carta, 
habeas corpus and dominion status.— 
R. Gitmour, Northumberland House, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


HARBOUR’S FORMER 
GREATNESS 


Sir,—The story has often been told of 
the rise to greatness of the river port of 
Topsham in South Devon. When, in 
the 13th century, the Courtenays built 
weirs across the Exe to damage 
Exeter’s trade, ships were compelled 
to discharge their cargoes on the quays 
and jetties of this still fascinating little 
town. 

From Topsham’s halcyon days 
dates the ancient Custom House of 
which I enclose a photograph. It is 
still the home of the harbour master. 
Hard by is an old King’s Pin weigh 
beam, which is, I believe, the only one 
of four still in existence to stand in its 
original position. The weigh arm, 
which was pivoted either in or over the 
middle of the loop of the pin or post, 
has long since disappeared. I under- 
stand that Exeter and Brixham boast 
similar weigh beams; can any reader 
inform me of the whereabouts of the 
fourth? Owing to an extension of one 
side of the jetty at Topsham, the posi- 
tion of the weigh beam is now some 
hundred ‘yards from the present 
water-front.—CrEcIL FRENCH, 26, Fair- 
field-avenue, Whipton, Exeter. 


PLANE-TREE PUZZLE 


Sir,—Lady Kelly’s interesting descrip- 
tion and photograph of the English 


plane trees at Aranjuez, forming the_ 


Salon de los Reyes, planted by 
Philip II of Spain (Country LIFE, 
July 18), will, I suspect, puzzle 
readers who are aware of the generally 
accepted view that this tree is a hybrid 
between the Oriental plane (known to 
have been in cultivation in Britain in 
the first half of the 16th century) and 
the American or western plane not 
introduced here until about 1640. 
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VICTORIAN PIN CARDS WITH TOPICAL ILL' 
BY SHOPKEEPERS IN LIEU OF A FARTH! 


JSTRATIONS GIVEN 
ING CHANGE 


See letter: Pictures on Pin Cards 


This opinion is held following the 
studies of Dr. Augustine Henry and 
Miss Flood, whe went so far as to say 
that the cross took place at Oxford 
around 1670. At the time of its 
publication, however, some writers 
pointed out that their case, convincing 
though it seemed, was based only on 
circumstantial evidence. 

But what has always puzzled me 
—and perhaps others—is the fact that 
the western plane will not thrive in 
Britain: at Kew it seldom exceeds 6 ft. 
before dying. (A plant of my own, 
raised from seed in 1951 and given 
r protection, is just 17 ins. high.) 
en, could it produce flowers and 
> with the Oriental plane so 

ter its arrival? 

The leaf of the alleged offspring, 
the London plane, is smaller than that 


of the Oriental plane and has much 
shallower bluntly triangular lobes. 


The foliage of the latter is most hand- 
some and deeply cut; the accompany- 
ing sketch gives an idea of the differ- 
ences between the “hybrid’’ and the 
only one of its ““parents’’ to reach tree 
size in Britain. 

There is another difference. All 
the specimens of the Oriental plane 
that I have seen in England (and there 
are some very fine and ancient ones) 
divide into two or more main trunks 
just above ground level, even when 
closely planted. I believe that this is a 
recognised feature of the species. The 
London plane, however, normally 
retains a single main stem, such as is 
seen in Lady Kelly’s picture. 

And there is another point that, 
so far as I know, is unexplained, but 
which may be relevant. Before the 


name “‘London plane” came into use, 
this tree seems to have been called the 
Spanish plane; that is the name given 
to illustrations indisputably of London 
plane in Loudon’s Arboretum of 1838. 


It would, indeed, be of interest 
to those with oricultural leanings if 
Lady Kelly some other reader 
acquainted . the superb trees at 
Aranjuez could > us more detailed 
information « ning them.—MILES 


“Hamstead Hill, Hands- 
ingham, 20. 


HADFIELD, 3 
worth Wood, I 


perhaps to the category known noy 
days as “prestige.” One card, wh 
bears a picture of the Crystal Pa 
raises ‘‘ Exhibition pins for all natio’ 
to ambassadorial status with — 
accompanying text: “Peace on earth! 
and goodwill to men.’? It is date 

1851. The other, carrying a plea 
likeness of Sir Robert Peel (“Bi ay 
July 5 1788. Died July 2 18507); 
has the slogan “Free Trade: 
basis of national prosperity.” 
text, ‘The memory of the just i 
blessed,’’ suggests that this card also} 
was “struck’’? to commemorate @ 

national event.—M. U. JoNnEs (Mrs) | 
Snowberry Cottage, Preston Wynne,\\ 
Herefordshire. VF 


FURNITURE AT AN ~ 
EMBASSY 


Sir,—In describing the rotons 
the Ministry of Works of the notab 

Empire rooms and furniture at 
British Embassy, Paris (July 4), 
remarked on the care taken to wu 
“correct French material of the ri 
colouring.’’ I now learn that I should 
have said “‘design’’ instead of “‘mate-_ 
rial,’ since the silk used was in fact | 
produced by Messrs. Warner and ~ 
Sons at their Braintree mills. Sir } 
Ernest Goodale writes to me: “‘For the 


1 


DRAWING OF (left) THE LEAF OF THE LONDON PLANE AN 
PART OF THE LEAF OF THE ORIENTAL PLANE | 


See letter: Plane-tree Puzzle 


PICTURES ON PIN CARDS 
Sir,—The advertising function of 
token coins, referred to in recent 
letters (July 25), is reflected also in the 
Victorian pin cards of which I send 
a photograph. Such cards, I am told, 
were often given in lieu of a farthing 
change by shopkeepers to customers; 
my examples are now in the Birming- 
ham Art Gallery. 

The advertising matter belongs 


| 


; 


OLD CUSTOM HOUSE IN TOPSHAM, SOUTH DEVON, AND (right) THE KING’S PIN WEIGH 


BEAM FOR MERCHANDISE 


See letter: Harbour’s Former Greatness 


sake of the record I should like to 
point out that we were commissioned 
by the Ministry to produce many of the 
silk materials required,”’ and he gives 
the following instances: in the Salon 
Ionique, furniture re-covered in silk 
damask specially woven; in Princess 
Borghese’s bedroom, the chairs an 
bed, and in the White-and-Gold 
drawing-room the upholstery, renewed 
with materials specially reproduced 
and woven. In the Yellow drawing- 
room, the Richelieu pattern damask 
used for the walls, and also that fo 
the upholstery, were specially produced 
by Messrs. Warner. 

It is certainly satisfactory to be 
able to confirm that the Ministry of 
Works has not departed from its usual 
policy of displaying examples of 
British craftsmanship, and that the 
quality in these instances gives the 
impression of the materials having 
been made at Lyons.—CHRISTOPHER 
Hussey, Lamberhyrst, Kent. 


CABBAGE WHITES AT 
SEA 


Srr,—Apropos of Mr. O. J. Cock’s letter 
(August 1) on cabbage whites which — 
appeared a mile off Beachy Head and 
seemed to be travelling south, I~ 
should like to state that in the North — 
Sea, a little before the last war, while 

travelling towards the north-western 

section of the Dutch coast I found 

myself suddenly surrounded by a 

swarm of these whites. They re- 

mained only a few seconds and de- 

parted as suddenly as they had 

arrived. Their erratic behaviour made 

it too fdifficult to note their ulti- 

mate direction.—Wi1LL1am Supp, 46, 

Hemstal-road, London, N.W.6. 


}AUSERIE ON BRIDGE 
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ARTNERS CAN BE USEFUL => By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


(HIS wweek I am continuing the enquiry 
I started last week into the treatment of 
various hands which are far too strong for 
|ple overcall after an opening bid on the 
but short of the requirements for a 
| g-to-game cue bid. This was one of my 
@ ples: 

LOyJ YRK10 OAKIJI85 &O38 
|Nest’s hand. South deals, with East-West 
rable, and opens One Club. With a hand 
j\s type you start with a double and follow 
» ‘th Three Diamonds over a response of One 
sje or One Heart; this gives a good picture 
2 high point count and near-solid Diamond 
ojh. As a simple response promises nothing, 
ft 
4 
£ 
1 
¢ 


/’s bidding means that he can get close to 
tricks under his own power. A direct bid 
|hree Diamonds would suggest a quite 
ent type of hand, very weak in high cards 
junder the rule of Two and Three, with not 
than seven playing tricks. 

Now consider the following: 

emeo743s VYJA OKJ52 h&AK3 
\West’s hand. South deals, with East-West 
, erable, and opens One Heart. At first sight 
jhas an affinity with the previous example, 
i the two cases differ in one material respect. 
«yte its 21 points, the hand has too many 
) ntial losers for a bid of Two Hearts; some 
» is needed, so the initial move is a double. 
‘lof Two Spades would suggest a better suit, 
»lly of six cards, and less strength on the 
+ When the deal occurred in a duplicate 
4; contest, the problem arose at most tables 
/1e second round after the following bidding: 


| South West North East 
‘1 Heart Double 2 Hearts No bid 
No bid = ? 
This was the full deal: 
&K965 
OA 97.6 
© 86 
& 1097 
\AQ743 @ 102 
A N 0542 
»KJ52 wee 2 2.103 
rAK3 S &OJ854 
@jJ8 
YKQ1083 
GOA9T74 
& 62 


‘Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 

| Favourable vulnerability induced South to 
a light and his partner to make a nuisance 
over the double. East not being disposed 
venture a free bid of Three Clubs, in some 
‘s West now jumped to Three Spades. The 
sction to this call is obvious—the suit is not 
d enough. 

In a situation like this, where West has 
ually announced an expectancy of winning 
2 tricks, the rule is to raise on any hand that 
kely to produce at least one supporting trick. 
‘e, on the bidding, the two Queens in the East 
d look almost as good as two Aces, so a bid 
four Spades was fully justified; but the con- 
+t was defeated, three tricks being lost in the 
mp suit alone. 

What, then, should West do on the second 
nd? The most obvious answer is to double 
in; as East has not made a positive call, this 
further request for a take-out. Players tend 
ight shy of this weapon, possibly through 
- of a panic pass by partner when a second 
ble finds him with some hopeless collection. 
h a good partner, of course, this eventuality 
uld never arise; he can be relied upon, for 
ance, to scratch up a cheap response of Two 
des on this sort of hand: 

P1092 Y542 1073 &&8542 

East might consider a penalty pass on the 
d below, but even with this it might be more 
fitable at the score to go for game in No- 
mps: 

»109 YOIJ95 OQ103 &8542 

The only alternative to a repeat double by 
st is a bid of Three Hearts, a force for one 
nd only since his strength is limited by his 


failure to make a cue bid overcall at his first 
turn. This is rather more likely than the double 
to coax a positive effort out of a backward 
partner, for it announces greater strength. West 
would be entitled to double twice, for instance, 
if his hand were this: 


@AQT4 YC OKIJI6 &A1097 

A possible objection to Three Hearts is that 
it rules out a contract of Two Hearts doubled 
when East’s only asset is a useful four-card 
holding in the enemy suit, but this prospect is 
remote. With the actual cards it should make 
no difference; after a second double East is 
good enough to jump to Four Clubs, and after 
Three Hearts his bid is Five Clubs, for a mini- 
mum gesture might result in a pass by West and 
the loss of a game. The play in Five Clubs can 
be tricky for both sides, but it is the sort of 
contract which is made far more often than not. 

In many of these situations it pays to bring 
your partner into the act. Here is a striking 


example from a teams-of-four match: 
&QjJ10842 
iO TAS 
5 


© A 10 
&AQI75 
Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 

_ After a Club opening by South, the normal 
expectancy on the West hand is nine tricks in 
Hearts, but a jump to Three Hearts, as we have 
seen, is ruled out. The usual practice among 
good players is to go straight to game when they 
are only one trick short of their quota. but here 
Four Hearts would be another misleading 


pre-empt; apart from the slight risk of missing a 
slam, it might turn out to be the wrong contract. 
A bid of Two Hearts over One Club fails to 
do justice to the hand, and East would have to 
pass with an odd card or two (such as King of 
Diamonds and Ten of Hearts) that would vir- 
tually ensure ten tricks. This treatment was 
applied at one table with the following effect: 


South West North East 

1 Club 2 Hearts 2Spades No bid 
4 Spades Double No bid No bid 
No bid 


You may or may not approve of North’s 
free bid, but he picked a good moment and the 
right opponent. Intelligent defence is bound to 
beat the contract, but West thought he saw a 
chance to put it two down. After taking his top 
Hearts he led a,third round to scotch a Diamond 
discard, North’s Seven being ruffed by East and 
over-ruffed in dummy. To West’s dismay the 
Ace of Diamonds and a ruff of the Ten were fol- 
lowed by the Queen of Hearts; East was again 
over-ruffed, and then a trump lead to the Ace 
gave West the choice of leading a Club or con- 
ceding a ruff and discard. Result—790 to 
North-South. 

A direct bid of Four Hearts would silence 
the whole table, but it earns a minus score. The 
correct treatment, in my opinion, was applied 
at the other table: 

South West 
1 Club Double 1 Spade 2 Diamonds 
3 Spades 4 Hearts 4 Spades No bid 
No bid 5 Diamonds No bid No bid 
Double No bid No bid No bid 

East got home in comfort, so his team made 
a game at each table for a swing of 1,340. West 
planned to give a picture of his hand by jumping 
to Three Hearts over a simple response to his 
double. His first call was not ideal with only 
one Spade, but it seemed the lesser evil. After 
all, if East should have a hand that warrants a 
jump to Four Spades, why shouldn’t he make 
his contract with the aid of such a dummy? 


North East 


CROSSWORD No. 


Wednesday, August 28, 1957. 


1437. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 

first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach’ 9- 
“Crossword No. 1437, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 10 
Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than the first post on the morning of 


ACROSS 


. What Miss Barrett, making one condition, 
might have said to Mr. Browning (4, 2, 4, 2, 3) 
Fine fellow who went to the top at sea (7) 
As Hamelin was before the Pied Piper got 
busy (7) 
11. Put 3 down into the side (4) 
. The French five the Spanish make even (5) 
Wwe what we are, but not what we 
may be’’—Shakespeare (4) 
. Of course, they are a feature of maths. (7) 
. Was it inclined to hiss in the band? (7) 
. Once hid, found pleasurable (7) 
. The instrument for the egotist (7) 
. Nondescript garments for the river (4) 
. An emperor among frugal barbarians (5) 
. Achilles without troubles still had pain (4) 
. “This I count the glory of my crown: that I 
have with your loves” 
—Queen Elizabeth I (7) 
. Composer (1792-1868) (7) 
. “Or art thou but 
“A , a false creation?” 
—Shakespeare (6, 2, 3, 4) 


DOWN 


. This picture is to be seen in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (5, 2, 3, 5) 

. Made fearless at anvil (7) 

. It might mean some beef for 11 across (4) 

. This has 7, though only 5 different (7) 

. Instrument set wrong for scent (7) 

. Suitable encounter (4) 

. Do this and get angered (7) s 

. Novel that went with a flutter? (4, 4. 3, 4) 

. What makes Plymouth stable? (5) 

. The fish of a famous quintet (5) 

. Attractive form of art (7) 

. Hero’s lover in the play (7) 

. Fabric with a bare patch in the middle (7) 

. Composer (1858-1924) (7) 

. 100 in 1 on a singular occasion (4) 

. Who does she seem to be? (4) 

Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1436. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


which appeared in the issue of August 15, will be announced next week. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1435 is 


ACROSS.—1, Olga; 3, Northanger; 10, Istle; 11, New 


Jersey; 12, Nitre; 13, Tideless; 14, Ash; 16, Ambit; 17, Entre- 
chat; 20, Lie in wait; 22, Thrum; 23, Eli; 24, Catriona; 27, 
Cheap; 29, Storm cone; 30, Aesop; 31, Redingotes; 32, Oder. 
DOWN.—1, Orientally; 2, Get-at-able; 4, Oenothera; 5, Towed; 
6, Areolae; 7, Gasps; 8, Rays; 9, Repeat; 15, Stamp paper; 
18, Téte-a-téte; 19, Harnessed; 21, Norimon; 22, Tic-tac; 25, 


Aloud; 26, Ovolo; 28, User. 


Lord Conesford, Q.C., 
Old Wharf, 
Shillingford, 
Oxfordshire. 
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THIS SALE 


FINEST PETROL 
IN THE WORLD 


START-O-MATIC 


Diesel electric generating plant 


-. PIGS a — Z 4 
IFLOOR WARMING oe 
ee ey 4 5 5 
I, MILKING Be / 
. MACHINES f 
is 


230/240 volt A.C. electricity the same as the mains. The Plant | 
starts automatically when the first switch is on and stops when the 
last switch is off 


Prices from £189 Carriage extra | 


Hire purchase available. Tax allowance where applicable | 


R. A. LISTER & CO. LTD. © 


Dursley, Gloucestershire. Phone : 2371 
Branches: London : Stamford : Glasgow * Dublin 


Almost 40 years’ experience goes into the construction 

of every Colt House. Planned to suit individual requirements, 
they are easily and quickly erected and can 

be speedily delivered anywhere in Britain. Very warm 

and dry, and well suited to exposed situations, Colt 

Houses should make a special appeal to the more discriminating 
client who appreciates an attractive house 

at a moderate price carried out by skilled country craftsmen. 


A demonstration house is open for inspection, by 
appointment, at Bethersden. 


Send 2/- p.o. for comprehensive catalogue giving details 
of bungalows, houses, village halls, sports pavilions, etc. 


W. H. COLT, SON & CO. LTD. 
Bethersden, Nr. Ashford, Kent. Tel: Bethersden 216 & 210 


'E ESTATE MARKET 


SUMMER SURVEY 


i 

|T this time of year, when there 
i is usually a lull in the property 

1X market, at least so far as auction 
4%; are concerned, it may be of 
» rest to record the impressions of 
» of the principals of a leading firm 
state agents who has been kind 
@igh to answer my request for a 
4 mer survey. The firm is Messrs. 
* \tt and Parker, Lofts and Warner, 
» the writer begins by saying that 
i§ he 35 years since he joined the pro- 
fjion he cannot remember such a 
hy season. He admits that his firm’s 
=)'s of 25,000 acres of the Leconfield 
* ites in Cumberland and Sussex have 
¢)rshadowed other activities, but he 
pjats to numerous other sales by 
4) tion and by private treaty by both 
{) head office and branch offices. 


HARDENING PRICES 


*'T is always difficult,” he writes, 
|. “to generalise on prices, but our 
‘perience is that this spring and 
*/nmer the price of agricultural land 
1}; definitely hardened, whether for 
) ms with possession or for farms that 
») let.” He goes on to say that there 
)s been such a continuous demand for 
od land that the firm are left witha 
)mber of would-be purchasers on 
sir books whom they are unable to 
jtisfy at the moment owing to an 
adequate supply. Farms with vacant 
\ssession in popular districts are 
pecially hard to come by, and, 
ough, of course, they are not making 
e same prices as in 1947 or 1948, if 
tything prices have increased during 
\e past six months. “T have in mind 
yo farms in Sussex,” he writes, “not 
: all good ones, and without adequate 
yttage accommodation, which fetched 
the neighbourhood of £80 an acre, 
hereas 10 years ago they might pos- 
bly have fetched £100 an acre.” 


|IN SEARCH OF SECURITY 
'URNING to let farms, the writer 
& says that his firm has sold blocks 
f land to various types of purchasers. 
ome of those have been adjoining 
ind of owners wanting to extend the 
oundaries of their estates as an in- 
estment, for sporting purposes, or 
or both. Others have been concerned 
yith obtaining the rebate of 45 per 
ent. that goes with the ownership of 
gricultural land. And others are 
lescribed as general investors. “‘All 
hose classes of buyers,” he writes, 
have been quite active, and, though 
aturally they look for some return on 
apital, their chief concern has been 
or the security offered and possible 
ppreciation of capital value.” 

It seems that wherever they have 
iad the opportunity, tenant farmers 
lave been keen to buy their holdings. 
‘hey realise that there is still a gap 
etween the value of land let and land 
vith possession, and if they buy they 
re in the key position of being able 
o turn over their farms with posses- 
ion if they wish to do so and so make 
_ useful profit. 


EFFECTS OF THE RENT ACT 

NEW factor that has influenced 
. & buyers is the fact that as a result 
f this year’s Rent Act a great many 
iouses will become de-controlled, and 
nany people in London, anticipating 
hat their rents will be increased, are 
n the market for country properties. 
3y the same token, many properties 
hat formerly came under the um- 
ella of previous Rent Acts are now 
yeing de-controlled, and there is a keen 
lemand for them when they are offered 
vith possession. 

So far as the larger country houses 
tanding in several acres of garden and 
yaddock are concerned, the market has 
lot been at all easy, and here the 
vriter expects a continuation of diffi- 
ult selling conditions. ‘The fact is,”’ 
e writes, “that the credit squeeze 
its hardest on this particular class of 
roperty.”’ It is his view that the type 
f person who wants to buy a country 
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house is probably the hardest hit by 
rising prices and therefore has less 
money to spend on a house, added to 
which it is extremely difficult to raise 
a mortgage on purely residential pro- 
perties. With farmsit has been different, 
because the Agricultural Mortgage 
Corporation has always been ready to 
advance a reasonable proportion of 
the purchase price on the security of 


land, and particularly to tenant 
farmers who have an_ established 
business. 


DEMAND FOR TIMBER 


NE of the features of this year’s 

property market, according to 
Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts and 
Warner, has been an increasing demand 
for timber, and timber-merchants are 
prepared to buy large areas of agricul- 
tural land if by doing so they can 
acquire mature woodlands. Prices 
vary considerably in different districts, 
however, partly because of the costs 
of extraction and transport and partly 
because of local market conditions. 


SALES IN SUSSEX 


MONG recent sales negotiated by 
Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts 
and Warner, through their Lewes 
office, were portions of the Newbuild- 
ings estate, Southwater, near Hor- 
sham, Sussex, on behalf of Lady Anne 
Lytton, who has retained the main 
house on the estate. The parts of the 
estate offered for sale amounted to 
770 acres, producing £1,000 a year, 
and included three dairy farms, one 
stock farm and 350 acres of woodland. 
The bulk of the property was sold by 
private treaty, but the five cottage 
lots were offered by auction at Hor- 
sham and fetched £4,175. Towards 
this figure the three cottages that 
were in hand contributed £3,825. 
From Messrs. St. John Smith and 
Charles J. Parris, of Uckfield, comes 
news of three further Sussex sales. 
These comprise the Wadhurst Park 
estate of 320 acres, with a private 
residence, farm-house, buildings and 
lake; Harrock House, Buxted, a 
William-and-Mary house formerly the 
Old Rectory, with an attested farm 
of 70 acres; and Lower Steep Farm, 
Jarvis Brook, a farm of 77 acres with 
a farm-house and two cottages. 


THE ASHMORE ESTATE 


N Tuesday at Salisbury Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops and Staff are to 
offer for sale by auction the Ashmore 
estate, near Shaftesbury, Dorset. The 
property extends to 355 acres and in- 
cludes the main house with an attested 
dairy and stock farm of 152 acres, 
42 acres of woodland and two cottages, 
which are offered with vacant posses- 
sion, and two further farms, some 
fifteen cottages and other village 
property such as the shop and school, 
which are let to produce £476 a year. 
The main house was built in 1925. The 
accommodation, which is on two floors, 
comprises three reception rooms, nine 
bedrooms and three bathrooms. 

The same firm have been in- 
structed by the executors of the late 
Col. H. H. Peel to dispose of High- 
lands, East Bergholt, Suffolk, which 
has belonged to the Peel family for 
over a century. The property, which 
amounts in all to 45 acres and includes 
a Regency house, a small farm-house 
and two cottages, is to be auctioned 
at Ipswich on September 17. 

A week later, on September 24, 
Messrs. Jackson-Stops, of Cirencester, 
are to auction Ashton House, Ashton 
Keynes, in North Wiltshire, on the 
instructions of Col. Douglas Forster. 
Ashton House is built of stone 
and has four reception rooms, 
six bedrooms and four bathrooms, 
besides a self-contained flat of six 
rooms with a separate entrance. In 
addition there are stabling, a cottage 
and a farmstead with pastureland, 
amounting in all to 38 acres. 

PROCURATOR. 
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re 


WORLD \ 


IMAGINE ME WITH 


A NEW rtopacco! 


I’d never have believed it possible, but now [ve tried 
Hickory the fevolution’s taken place. It really is 
extraordinarily good. It shows it sometimes pays to 
experiment, even with tobacco. Try some. John Sinclait’s 
wicKory, the Special Navy Cut, is manufactured with 
traditional skill from a unique blend of individually selected 


leaves. For cool slow smoking it is probably unequalled. 


A!9+ IN ONE OUNCE VACUUM TINS 


Also in two ounce tins 


SPECIAL NAVY CUT 
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a good job of PLOUGHING | 
and also ROTARM 
CULTIVATE between close } 


row crops. 


LIMITED 


BRITAIN’S FOREMOST 
MAKERS AND ERECTORS OF 


Precast Reinforced Concrete 


BUILDINGS 


— built to last for ever — no deterioration 
— no painting — no maintenance — fire-resistant 
— hygienic — rot-proof — clear roof-space 


ASK FOR 
A FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Factories 
Laboratories 
Practice-schools 
and Stables 
cost less 

if they’re 
ATCOST : 
BUILT 


ALLEN X SIMMONDS oc [TD,| 


— sodo 


soa: DE MONTFORT ROAD, READING e_ Tel. 5447). 
Barns 
Warehouses — : mieten 
Storage-sheds of well-seasoned timber. 
. Supplied in sections for easy 
Covered-yai ds assembly. Exterior painted 
ne cream, interior pale green. 
Grain stores ~ Folding doors and revolving © 
Impl’ m t-sheds gear optional. 8 ft. wide x 7 fbi] 
deep x 6} ft. high to eaves. 
Lorry-garages Other wooden structures 
Fruit sheds also supplied. 


raat 


ATCOST 
/ BUILDINGS 


are supplied with 
concrete stanchions, 
rafters and purlins ; 
big-six corrugated 
asbestos sheeting for 
gable-peaks & roof; 
asbestos ridging, fin- 
ials, barge-boards, 
guttering and down- 
| pipes. Side-sheeting, 
| lean-to’s, extra bays 
| and spans, can easily 
| be added later. 
| 


Amenities for your Garden| 


‘ 


SEATS 


of traditional and modern 
design, stoutly constructed 
from teak or other selected 
hardwoods. Wide range in 4, 5, 6 
and 8 ft. lengths. Illustrated 

is model W.7., awarded a 


Spans : 15 ft. — 45 ft. _ | Bests class diploma by the 
Length : unlimited Compare our quotation 4 Council of Industrial Design. 
Bays : normally [5 ft. j ' 
Y y with those of other makers tiered thims avallabicke 
aS and then remember Eitounts of £20 and'awe 
f and we will submit that ours includes 
and illustrated DELIVERY, FOUNDATIONS 
brochure AND ERECTION ee eee ees es 
l To: Boulton & Paul Ltd., Riverside Works, Norwich. Please l 
I send me your FREE itustrated folders for GARDEN SEATS 
Ni and GARDEN SHELTERS. hn 
Get the Farm Building: ! 
sae NAME oscars sce cioats in nee 
want—atthe / I PLEASE USE BLOCK LETTERS ; 
7 OST B ADDRESS... etettes «5.00... 
lowest possible cast, LIMITED i I 
—- . 2.2. 2 RRR RRR NI I 
14:38 PADDOCK WOOD. KENT :: Paddock Wood 333-7 NORWICH I should also like to see details of: GREENHOUSES, GARDEN | 
I FRAMES, GARDEN HUTS (tick those required). 


LONDON - BIRMINGHAM 


AP/ WSB10 


‘? hd 


| 


RMING NOTES 


| OTH the Agricultural Mortgage 
} Corporation and the Lands Im- 
\' provement Company have raised 
ate of interest for new loan appli- 
* ns from 5? to 6 percent. Existing 
s are not affected by this increase. 
{| decision, which I suppose was 
a itable, comes at an unfortunate 
')when many landlords and farmers 
diovene out the finance of the farm- 


jrovement schemes which they hope 
andertake from next month on- 
w/ds when grants of one-third to- 
w/ds the cost will be available. The 
a3 two-thirds has to be found by 

individual, and it is here that the 
4/LC. and the L.I.C. can help. People 
©)m assume that the A.M.C. is con- 
ejed solely with the provision of 
airtgages to help farmers buy their 
§)ns, but it has always been one of 
* accepted functions of the Corpora- 


1 to help finance improvements. 
2 banks themselves do not like giv- 
long-term or even medium-term 
ns, and the rates at which they 
uld be able to take the business are 
) more advantageous than 6 per cent. 
_ Is there scope for farmers through 
| N.F.U. to give collective financial 
icking which would ease the cost of 
| sing money for approved schemes? 
“ere are, moreover, many enterpris- 
'y farmers in middle age or below who 


»yuld be encouraged in their plans for ° 


/pre economical production if they 
puld get medium-term credit on 
asonable terms. I do not think there 
_ a case for Government subsidised 
edit for farmers. There are consider- 
jle financial resources in the industry 
self which could be used to back the 
vovision of credit for schemes that 
and up to rigorous investigation. In 
‘me countries farmers have their own 
edit organisations. Possibly closer 
aks between the banks and the farm- 
's’ organisations would solve the 
roblem for us. 


lig Progeny Testing 

|A7HEN he opened the first of the 
| National Pig Progeny testing 
tations at Thorpe Willoughby in 
forkshire last month Mr. Heathcoat 
smory felt able to give an encouraging 
ccount of the progress that has been 
iade in sorting out our pig industry 
o make it as efficient technically and 
conomically as that of any of our 
verseas competitors. Costs of produc- 
ion here are still much higher on 
verage than those in Denmark and 
folland, and farmers are paid higher 
ig prices, provided in part by 
‘reasury subsidy. The steps that have 
Iready been taken are the organisa- 
ion of pig recording on a national 
cale. Now there is a going concern 
vith over 30,000 sows on the books, 
nd this enterprise will be taken over 
yy the Pig Industry Development 
\uthority when it gets started. Three 
ears ago plans were laid for boar 
rogeny testing on a national scale. 
the cost of five modern testing 
tations, such as the Danes have, is 
bout £600,000. Pig producers have 
greed to provide this capital sum by 
leductions of a ld. a score from the 
ubsidy payments. These stations will 
ye quite expensive to run. The 
Yational Pig Breeders’ Association 
nd the bacon curers agreed to put up 
27,000 for the first three years and a 
ontribution is also made by the 
rovernment. 


[The Boar’s Rating 


HE first station in Yorkshire will 

be matched later this year by 
thers at Sealand in Flintshire, Letch- 
vorth in Hertfordshire and Corsham 
n Wiltshire; a fifth at Bridge of 
\llan will be ready next year. It is 
rue enough that there is no magic in 
he testing of boar)progeny, but it will 
ive the pig industry knowledge of its 
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HE HIGHER LOAN 
CHARGES 


best breeding stock and the power to 
improve the quality and efficiency of 
our pig herds, especially if the leading 
pedigree breeders submit their stock 
for testing. They hold the key. Will 
they accept that “handsome is as 
handsome does’? It is hoped to test 
about 300 boars a year. Each breeder 
will apply for a specific boar to be 
tested and supply four pigs out of 
four litters out of different pedigree 
dams, none of which must be a 
full sister to the others. As soon 
as the test of all four groups is com 
pleted, the owner will receive a report 
for each group, together with figures 
for each pig within the group and 
finally the boar average based on al! 
four groups. This will be the boar’s 
rating. 


Harvesting Investment 


OUR combine harvesters progress- 

ing steadily round a 
barley field on the Wiltshire Downs 
made for me the most striking picture 
of the 1957 harvest. Going at about 
three miles an hour they would clear 
60 acres or so in a long working day. 
Three of them were tankers and they 
had to be relieved of their threshed 
grain periodically by a lorry running 
alongside. The other had a bagging 
outfit and the sacks dumped on. the 
ground were being left to stand in the 
field for several days to lose moisture. 
Coming off the machines at 18 per cent. 
moisture bagged grain will thus dry to 
17 or 16 per cent. in the cheapest way 
possible. The bulk grain from these 
combines was being taken to the farm- 
stead for drying to 14 per cent, and 
storage. The first loads were sold 
straight away, as there was a ready, if 
limited, market before everyone got 
busy harvesting barley. Then came 
the usual harvest slump and the price 
fell from £20 to £17 5s. a ton in a week. 
What would be the total cost of this 
harvesting outfit? The combines 
£6,000; the lorry (which would have 
other uses also) £1,500; the grain- 
drying plant and barns for storage 
£5,000. This cost might, I suppose, 
be spread over 1,000 acres of grain. 
Probably saved manpower and speedy 
work justify the high investment. 


Friesian Heifers Subsidy? 


URTHER approaches are being 

made by the British Friesian Cattle 
Society to persuade the Minister of 
Agriculture that it would be right to 
include Friesian heifers in the heifer 
calf subsidy scheme. The Society’s 
council state that since the advent of 
the milk surplus with lower prices 
more black-and-white maiden heifers 
are being sent for slaughter, and it is 
claimed that these animals represent 
as much and as good quality beef as 
many of those which as calves received 
the subsidy. Certainly it would be 
more straight-forward to give the calf 
subsidy on all heifers as well as steers 
that promise to make good beef 
animals, The colouring or the ancestry 
really do not seem to matter. 


First-Aid Kits 


EALLY some of the farmer’s 
friends in the Press do him no 
service. Some are complaining in 
print that the small farmer was not 
given more than a month to buy a 
first-aid kit before the regulations 
came into effect on August 1. Was it 
really such a difficult matter for the 
small farmer employing one or two 
men to go to a local chemist and pay 
10s. 6d. for the kit of bandages and 
so on? Many of us already had such 
a box. More important than the pos- 
session of a first-aid box is some 
knowledge of first-aid. Demonstra- 
tions should be arranged at N.F.U. 
local meetings in the coming autumn 
and winter. CINCINNATUS. 
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BESPOKE SHOEMAKERSS 
38 DOVER S$T., LONDON, W.1. TEL: HYDE PARK 17714 


LIMITED 


Men’s Semi-Brogue Oxford 
shoes in Brown Buckskin, 

for easy wear, very 

soft and comfortable. 

Available in good average sizes 
for immediate use. 


£8. 15 . 0. per pair 


Every attention given to 
enquiries by post, from home 
or overseas. 


Style 23 
AMC.47 
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48394 


iis heh » 


600 SUITES, one tosix rooms each with 

private bathroom. Some with fully 

equipped kitchens, own telephone. 

Restaurant, Club Bar, Lounge, Valet ” 

and Maid Service, Swimming Pool, 
Garage for 200 cars. 


Write for fully illustrated brochure or 
phone AMBassador 7733. 


MARBLE ARCH - 


LONDON 


A Noted One-day Show. Est. 1842 


ROMSEY SHOW 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th 


Broadlands Estate 


by kind permission of Admiral of the Fleet 
the Earl and Countess Mountbatten of Burma 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


£150 JUMPING PRIZES 


including: Open, Grade ‘“C” 
Junior 


and 


Entries close: Sat., Aug. 31st 


Entry {forms from Hon. Sec., Major R. M. 
Woolley, C.B.E., fEstate Offices, Castle Street, 
Salisbury (Phone 2491). 
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Notice 


HARD PAD and DISTEMPER 


Protection for ALL Puppies! 


‘Epivax’, the safe and recognis 

for the prevention of distemper and ! 
is the only vaccine of its kind prep: 
Your veterinary surgeon can inocu 
with ‘ Epivax’ and give you the 
‘Epivax’ certificate. 


ee 


a 


TRADE BARE 


RELATIVELY INEXPENSIVE 
AND 


GIVES YEARS OF PLEASURE 


Details from 


WORK CAN BE 
BEGUN AT 
SHORT NOTICE 


MANUFACTURER’S SPECIAL OFFER OF 


POLYTHENE BAGS 


FOR ALL-PURPOSE 


PROTECTION 
Lightweight 
Inches Each 10 100 

8x 8 9d. 7/0 
10x15 2td. 1/8 16/0 
12x15 3d. 2/0 18/0 
43x20 4}d. 3/0 22/6 
24x48 1/0 9/0 79/0 
24x56 1/3 11/0 99/0 

Standard Quality 
6x11 1/3 10/0 
10x12 2}d. 2/0 16/0 
10x18 4d. 3/0 23/0 
15x30 9d. 7/3 48/0 
10 FT. WIDE 18x24 9d. 6/6 45/0 
POLYTHENE 21x40 1/3 11/0 68/6 
SHEETING 24x60 2/0 18/0 120/0 

2/- YARD Superior Quality 
Ideal for Clothing Stor-| 33x60 4/3 38/0 272/0 
age, Food  Storage,| 36x80 6/0 54/8 393/4 
Mattress Covers, Gar- 40x80 6/8 61/0 438/0 


dening, etc. 
Post up to 5/- 5d.; 10/-{8d.; over 10/- 1/2 


TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LTD. 


(Dept. C.L.90), 29, Victoria Rd., Surbiton Surrey 
————————_ 
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AX Protects all breeds—Gons 


A BURROUGHS WE 


4] Swimming 


vaccine 
d pad disease, 
din Britain. 
te your puppy 


RUTHERFORD 
CONSTRUCTION COM?ANY LIMITED 
BATTLE SUSSEX 
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SEVENTH NORTHERN 


Antique Dealers’ Fair 
The Royal Hall, Harrogate 


Thursday, Sth Sept.—Thursday, 12th Sept. 
1957 


Open 11 a.m. Close 7 p.m. (except Thursday the 
Sth and Tuesday the 10th, 9.30 p.m.). 


To be opened by the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Feversham, D.S.O., at 2.30 p.m. on Thursday, 
Sth September, 1957. 


There will be a special composite exhibit of valu- 

able Antiques on loan from the Historic Houses 

of the North and from private collections which 

are not normally available to public inspection. 

All items exhibited by Antique Dealers are for 

sale and articles sold will be replaced daily by 
other Antiques for sale. 


ADMISSION—FIRST DAY 5/-, Other days 3/-. 


ult your veterinary surgeon NOW 


LLCOME VETERINARY PRODUCT 3 
——_—<—$—$—$— ee 
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% 
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WACO 


SWING KING KUTTER 


Brit. Pat. 755703. S. Africa 2886 


THE EASIEST TOOL 
EVER for nettles, thistles, 
long grass, verges, etc., 
with a tireless upright 
action but quick and 
deadly performance. 
Now in use all over 
U.K. and abroad, 
Entire long tool of 
best British steel, 
but light and 
springy, and 
the exotic 
cutting-hook 
is easily 
sharpened 
(seldom 


19/6 plus 1/6 p.i}) 
(foreign extra 
State for use of lac 


Cheques, F.O.s to: 


HUBERT WHITEHEAt 
M.Inst.P.1. i 
(Sole Manufacturing-Inventor, 


KESSINGLAND, | 
LOWESTOFT, SUFFOLK 
ENGLAND 


COYPU WATERSCYTHE 


Patent applied for 
are guaranteed to cut all types — 
BULRUSHES, REEDS, WATERWEED 


from land or a boat. Left and rig 
hand detachable blades. Accessorie 
Interchangeable parts. 


Illustrated brochures from C.G.A., Ltc 
Letchworth, Herts. 


Made by NORTH & KINSMAR 
Rougham, King’s Lynn. 


The ‘Stormoguide’ is more than just a 
arometer. Its specially marked dial 
nables future weather conditions to be 
etermined with accuracy, at a glance. 
he ‘Stormoguide’ is made by Short & 
fason, the famous precision instrument 
vakers whose range of 20 different 
jtormoguides’, and barometers, is on 
_isplay now at your jewellers or opticians. 


“1 case of difficulty, write to 
SHORT & MASON 


Aneroid Works, 280 Wood Street, 
Walthamstow, London, E.17. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST = 
BOOKSHOP 


a 4 BooxKses 


NEW, SECONDHAND 
AND RARE 


Books 


ON EVERY SUBJECT 
* 


JOIN THE BOOK CLUB! 
You buy best-selling Novels (published 
at 10/6, 12/6 & more) for only 4/-. 

Write today for details ! 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 4 Open 9-6 (inc. Sats. 
Two mins, from Tottenham Ct. Rd. Station 


U0 
SS 


PALACE HOTEL 


TORQUAY 


fhe finest Hotel on the English Coast 


Write for full details to 
_ The Manager, George Conquest, F.H.C.I. 


Tel: 22271 
SN 
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NEW BOOKS 


FROM BLERIOT TO 
SPACE TRAVEL 


Reviews by RICHARD CHURCH 


N our speculation about the future, 
I whether it be in matters social, 

political or even cultural, we have 
to take into consideration the part 
played by transport, and especially air 
transport. It is intimidating to recall 
that since Blériot flew for the first time 
across the English Channel less than 
half a century ago on July 25, 1909, 
awaking the wonder of the world, our 
habits, economics and philosophic 
concepts, together with our religious 
and political outlooks, have been 
revolutionised. Earth has shrunk. 
Instead of cherishing the fantasy of 
Tushing round the world in eighty 
days, we have achieved the fact of 


point of view which poses as a cer- 
tainty the coming of interplanetary 
travel. The author leaves us to 
contemplate the likelihood that soon 
we shall move in space-vehicles along 
tracks 346 miles up, at a pace of 17,000 
miles an hour. “Everything we take 
up to this height and give this 
velocity will remain there circling the 
earth, and we could in the course of 
time take up all kinds of building 
material. It would be the world’s 
most comical building site with all the 
materials resting on nothing—not even 
on air, but on pure nothing! The 
builders would work on the ‘site’ in 
thick diving suits fitted with oxygen 


AMAAAMAAAAAAAAMAMAMNAAMNAAMM 
THE AIR. By Edgar B. Schieldrop 
(Hutchinson, 30s.) 


THE CRISIS OF THE OLD ORDER: 1919-1933. 
By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 


(Heinemann, 42s.) 


SUBLIME TOBACCO. By Compton Mackenzie 
(Chatto and Windus, 21s.) 


THE POPULAR COLLIE. By Margaret Osborne 
(Popular Dogs, 18s.) 


SPEAK TO THE WINDS. 


By Ruth Moore 


(Heinemann, 16s.) 
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cruising round it in less than eight. 
Thus international neighbourhood has 
changed its significance, not.at present 
for the better. Nationalities, still 
controlled by 19th-century habits, 
have been thrown together with a 
bump—and it appears to be hurting 
us. 

The outlook of mankind upon life 
at large, as represented by history, is 
said to have been conditioned by the 
invention of the wheel. We are now 
at the threshold of the Age of the 
Wing. Thirty years ago the scientific 
novelist, Olaf Stapledon, predicted in 
a remarkable book called Last and 
First Men that this new Age would 
develop through several world wars, 
with disastrous set-backs and phoenix- 
like arisings from the ashes of civilisa- 
tion. His prophecy appears to be in 
process of proof, and I was recalled to 
it when I read Edgar B. Schieldrop’s 
The Aw (Hutchinson, 30s.), the story 
of the conquest of space and time, as 
far as we have gone. And we have 
gone a long way, as even the brilliant 
illustrations in this book reveal. 


BUILDING A SATELLITE 


I have been comparing the photo- 
graph of Blériot landing in front of 
Dover Castle in his tiny contraption 
that looks like a cat’s cradle with the 
latest four-jet delta-wing bomber. The 
difference and what it implies exceed 
the dreams and nightmares of H. G. 
Wells. How these planetary vehicles 
will affect the development of the 
human family during the rest of the 
20th century is something on which 
we hardly dare to speculate. 

To the layman that speculation 
is vague. To the engineer it is confined 
to an exciting certainty of technical 
matters that evolve almost daily. In 
this book that story is told with some 
effort to make it intelligible to the 
general reader. Chapter by chapter the 
build-up commands our attention, and 
we gradually accept the scientific 


masks, moving themselves and the 
materials by sending out a small 
exhaust jet from a pressure container. 
First, they would build a laboratory, 
a ‘space station,’ which would then 
continue to circle the world for ever, 
and this at least is a feasible project.” 
That is not an extract from a space- 
fiction yarn. It is seriously posed by 
the author of this history of man’s 
conquest of the air. Small wonder, 
then, that our politics and economics 
are in the melting-pot. 


THE RISE OF ROOSEVELT 


This convulsion is the subject of 
The Crisis of the Old Order: 1919-1933 
(Heinemann, 42s.), Arthur M. Schles- 
inger Jr.’s massive first volume in his 
work to be called The Age of Roosevelt. 
The present volume covers the period 
which was a prelude to the election of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It tells the 
story of the confused transition of the 
United States, when disillusionment 
at the efforts towards peace-making 
after the first World War had stirred 
the Americans out of their Middle- 
West attitude of isolationism towards 
the rest of the world, and especially 
the Old World. This book has made a 
big impact upon American political 
and social consciousness. Adlai 
Stevenson has described it as “‘a book 
of insight; it demonstrates how the 
democratic process can shake off 
despair and produce a vigorous leader- 
ship which can clarify needs and adapt 
political institutions to changing 
economic developments.” 

The author traces the enormous 
expansion which made the economics 
of the States top-heavy, creating vast 
layers of wealth at peak points in the 
social structure, and leaving the 
wastage and strain to be absorbed by 
the incoherent masses of the popula- 
tion, a rootless and increasingly 
industrialised electorate dangerously 
and too loosely organised by predatory 
unions. The consequent internal 
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JOHN COWPER 
POWYS 
UP AND OUT 
Two ‘extraordinary stories’’ by the doyen 


English novelists. ‘Both of them fascinat- 
ing.” —G. WILSON KNIGHT. 15s 


General 


A HISTORY OF 
THE WEST OF 
ENGLAND CLOTH 
INDUSTRY 
K. G. PONTING 
The story of seven centuries in the life of an 


industry famed for the production of quality 
cloths, Bibliography, 15s 


WHITE NIGHTS 
‘MENACHEM BEGIN 


The courageous and moving story of a 
prisoner in wartime Russia. ‘“‘Powerful.”— 
Western Mail. 18s, 


THE AYES AND 
THE NOES 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
AND “ CUMMINGS” 
Our masters and servants, the Members of 


Parliament, skilfully netted in witty verses 
8s. 6d. 


and caricatures, 
Fiction 


HELEN HOWE 


THE SUCCESS OF 
MARGOT MASTERS 


“‘Achieves wit, irony and feeling.’’—Scotsman. 
“Nice  satire.”—Yorkshire Post. Book 
SocreTy RECOMMENDATION, 15s, 


HUGH HICKLING 


FESTIVAL OF HUNGRY 
GHOSTS 


A novel of Empire in decline. “I have never | 
read a better account of administrators at 
work.”—GEOFFREY BULLOUGH (Bir- 
Book Socrery ReEcom- 

13s. 6d. 


mingham Post). 
MENDATION, 


MARY KITT 
| THE LATE UNCLE MAX 


A gripping story of archaeology and crime 
on a Mediterranean Island. ‘‘Woven with all |) 
Miss Fitt’s formidable skill.” Irish Times. || 

10s. 6d. 


VICTOR BRIDGES 
EXIT MR. MARLOWE 


A vintage Bridges mixture of adventure and 
romance. Perfect deckchair reading. 10s, 6d. 
4 


September 6th 


HENRY 
WILLIAMSON 
THE GOLDEN VIRGIN 


A great novel of the First World War, DAILY 
MAIL BOOK OF THE MONTH. 16s. 


es VIACDONALD 
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Taking to a pipe? 


Start off on the right foot, or rather—with the right tobacco. 
Fill this new pipe of yours with Four Square. Pure leaf—in 
six medium-strength blends. Above all—naturally matured, 
and no artificial flavouring. Consequently—no ‘bite’, no harsh- 
ness,—and no regrets! And Four Square is always fresh. 
Sorry if I sound a bit dogmatic about all this—but a pipe 


and Four Square gives a man quite an air of authority! 


FOUR SQUARE 


6 VINTAGE BLENDS—all medium strength 


RED &5. Original Matured Virginia 4/104 oz. 


BLUE 6&8 Original Mixture... 4/104 oz. 
YELLOW si Cut Cake 4/64 oz. 
GREEN 6&8 Mixture ou. un 4/64 oz. 


Vacuum packed 
tobacco in 
| and 2 oz. tins 


Also PURPLE 88 Curlies 4/64 oz. 
BROWN 82 Ripe Brown 4/64 oz. 


@eeee#eeeees#§q§#3c5o#452e*s#eeeeee%e8ee¢%es8eee8e @ 
HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF YOUR PIPE 
We’ve had an ‘old hand’, with more experience than hair, 
write a small booklet on the art. Yours on receipt of a 
postcard to: GEORGE DOBIE & SON LIMITED 
114 COMMERCIAL STREET * LONDON‘ E.I 


Flowers for Sickness— 
Flowers for Health— 
Flowers for Happiness— 
Flowers for Wealth— 
Whatever the occasion 
ALLWOOD’S 
CUT CARNATIONS 


are the best. 


Specially selected colours or mixed shades 


From 1 Gn. to 5 Gns. per box. 


Write for large Catalogue of all kinds of 
Carnations, Pinks and Dianthus. 


Carnation Specialists (Cut Flower Dept.) 


15 HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX Telephone: Wivelsfield 232 & 233 
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(REGISTEREO TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies 
under the same family pro- 


prietorship sinee 1790. 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD 
25 & 27 Forth Street, 


English Homes 


are meant to be 


inconvenient 


Outside pipes that freeze, doors that let in draughts, 
boilers that are sulky, temperamental time-wasters; 
that’s how the English like their homes—only the 
Americans coddle themselves! 

Fancy turning a lovely brute of a coke-burning 
boiler into a silent, automatic appliance that runs 
itself on stable-priced unrationed fut 
Why, with no coke to lug about, n 
stoking, no ashes to fill up the dustbi 
no dirt in the house, you'll have tin 
on your hands! You wouldn’t kno 
what to do with yourself—or wou 
you? 

If you really are so immoral as | 
want an easier life and would like | 
know how boilers of medium size ar 
upwards can—without major alteratio. 
—be easily fitted with a “Thermoil 
Automatic Oil Burner, then post tl 
coupon now for full details. 


ah im 


he THE 
= - AUTOMATIC 
Ss ~ TROUBLEFERES 


= 


= OIL BURNER 


THERMOFIRE ENGINEERING CO. LTD., Nelson Works, Stroud, Glos. 
Please send us full details of “THERMOIL OIL BURNERS.” 


| To: 
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I [VIEWS by RICHARD CHURCH -continued 


: lbavals have been hastened and 
jeased by the second World War, 
je | . : ; 

wing the disastrous depression 


)|What those experiences repre- 
~ ed in the history of America, and 
9) of the rest of mankind, with the 
4) ent of the rise to power and inter- 
4) onal duties by the United States, 
je old in this book. It is largely an 

7 story, with pictures of a cheated 
cultural class, a ruthless material- 
in the world of finance and 


AANA 1 
fr. Howard Spring is on holiday 
‘|nd will resume his reviews of 

new books next week 


y ‘| glow resentment of labour gathered 


)) > a thunder-cloud. 
| Against this background, we see 
i} rise of Boose velt, one of the sons 
i the privileged “River Families’’ 
‘ Luntitled aristocracy comparable to 
fi 


counterpart in Ancient Rome), and 
[ ‘| enunciation of the New Deal, that 
j fort not only to stop the rot, but to 
|\sanise the inevitable change in the 
i lance of wealth and political power 
| toughout the Federation. The story, 
| ally, is not one of tragedy but of 
| pe and a belief in greater and more 
oral values. The author, as a good 
) arnalist of wide experience and as 
Jofessor of History at Harvard, 
‘mbines the two faculties with skill. 
ls book is readable and lucid, as well 
being fully documented. 


IN DEFENCE OF SMOKING 


.| After these over-stimulating 
icitements of prognostications about 
\.e future of Time-Space Man and the 

i ory of the growing-pains of the 


_nited States, that civilisation still in 
ie rough-hewn stage, we need some 
ond of soporific to steady our nerves. 
"That could serve better than Compton 
} lackenzie’s Sublime Tobacco (Chatto 


The subject alone would be 
ifficient; but since it is presented by 
ir Compton Mackenzie, that wizard 
) the matter of creating atmosphere 
ad holding men and women spell- 
ound with a tale, it doubly serves the 
urpose. Who would have thought 
at a book of 344 pages of entrancing 
arrative could have been made on so 
jarcotic a theme? But here-it, has 
Jeen done, with additional matter in 
‘ne form of copious mulchings from 
jhe life story of the author. And what 
life! His experience as a smoker 
jiegan at the age of four, when he 
j/moked a cigarette without turning 
, hair, or rather a stomach. 
i He never looked back, or if he 
lid, it was through the Fragrant 
‘loud. While at St. Paul’s School, to 
vhich ‘he went in 1894, his pocket- 
noney was raised to a shilling a week. 
This strengthening of my financial 
esources enabled me to turn from 
Vild Woodbines at five a penny to 
Juke’s Cameo cigarettes at ten for 
ivepence, for the flavour of Cameo 
igarettes much appealed to my taste. 
30 did Allen and Ginter’s Richmond 
xem, which cost the same as Duke’s 
cameos.” 
He and his friends dug out caves 
rom the gravel pit in the recreation 
‘round near the school and these 
‘etreats became smoking dens where 
Igden’s Guinea Gold were consumed 
without fear. I recollect that the 
yoorer brother of this once famous 


cigarette was the Ogden Tab, dit- 
ferentiated by a cheaper packing and 
an unglazed picture card. 

Even so long ago the cancer scare 
was abroad. The boys tried clay pipes, 
filled with shag. “Several of the 
weaker vessels succumbed, and one of 
them, no doubt anxious to recover his 
lost face, proclaimed one day that 
smoking a clay pipe gave you cancer; 
he had heard his father say so. ‘Not 
if you put sealing wax round the end 
in your mouth,’ said another sage of 
twelve or thirteen. ‘I always put 
sealing wax round my pipe.’ ”’ 


HELP FOR ALL 


So, through the author’s life, one 
already sufficiently endowed with 
theatrical and scholastic associations, 
we are conducted, with lavish cadenzas 
offering technical and historical in- 
formation on the uses and abuses of 
tobacco, to its influence as a vast 
industry built upona universal demand 
and its literary and other esthetic 
affiliations (which are infinite). As a 
counterblast to the present scare, 
Sir Compton’s peroration will allay 
many people’s fears and bring some 
cheer to the trade. “I have written 
this book as a token of my gratitude 
for the immense benefit I have derived 
from tobacco and in complete certainty 
that I have not derived from it the 
slightest harm. This book is my 
eighty-first, and without being a 
smoker I doubt if Ishould have written 
half that number. I know that at my 
age I could not be penning these words 
at three o’clock in the morning, after 
ten hours of work unbroken except by 
the briefest dinner and listening to 
César Franck’s Symphonic Variations 
while I smoked a small cigar, unless I 
had been sustained by pipe after pipe. 
They lie strewn about beside me, for I 
keep half a dozen in action during a 
session like this, and the smoke from 
them floats backward to join the 
smoke of their predecessors through 
old. age, middle age and youth to 
boyhood . . . I would argue stoutly 
that every man, whatever his race, 
whatever his rank, whatever his 
profession, whatever his work, is 
helped by smoking.’’ What greater 
tribute could be made to My Lady 
Nicotine? 


PLEA FOR THE COLLIE 


Further to put from us uneasy 
speculations about the future, we can 
turn to Margaret Osborne’s The 
Popular Collie (Popular Dogs, 18s.). 
She is a world authority on the 
breeding of this handsome creature, 
once so frequently seen when it was a 
favourite in late-Victorian England. 
It lost that priority because of its 
tendency to snap at friendly hands 
and to demand so much cosmetic 
attention. Here, with copious photo- 
graphs, is an attempt to rehabilitate it. 

Speak to the Winds, by Ruth Moore 
(Heinemann, 16s.), is a novel from 
America and tells the story of a small 
island off the coast of Maine, whither 
a couple of quarrymen are first 
attracted because of the deposits of 
first-class granite there. It is a limited 
scene, only three miles long, with the 
open Atlantic pounding it from the 
east and south. Soon a small com- 
munity of mixed sources from the Old 
World and the New is established 
there, and a history in a nutshell is be- 
gun, with love, rivalry, eviland heroism 
to play their parts, as in larger com- 
munities. Theauthor writes with a sober 
factuality, and keeps the story moving 
with dramatic skill through the second 
half of the 19th century to the present. 
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By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE, CLOCKS AND SILVER 


A FINE LARGE ‘SHERATON BREAKFAST TABLE, THE "TOP IN 
HIGHLY FIGURED AND FADED MAHOGANY, CROSSBANDED 
IN SATINWOOD AND ROSEWOOD. THE SINGLE PEDESTAL 

HAS LEGS CROSSBANDED IN SATINWOOD. Circa 1790. 
6ft. 1} ins. x 4 ft. 4 ins.,2 ft. 4 ins. high. This table will seat eight. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams, Mallettson, London 


BRACHER & SYDENHAM 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


ROCOCO SILVER 


A Fine Set of 4 GEORGE II Candlesticks (1751), by Thomas Gilpin, 


Height: 11 ins. Weight: 125 ozs. 


READING, BERKSHIRE 


Established: 1790 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
Telephone: 3724 
FT 
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MAIDENHEAD 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
PRESENTATION PLATE JEWELLERS & SILVERSMITHS ANTIQUE SILVER 


COLLINGWOOD (Jewellers) LTD. 


(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


VERY RARE KIDNEY SHAPE WRITING TABLE IN MAHOGANY OF THE SHERATON 
PERIOD. Height 2’ 64”. Depth1’ 8”. Length 4’. 


PAIR OF CHELSEA (GOLD ANCHOR MARK) PORCELAIN FIGURES. 


A fine quality 12” silver Salver made in 1748 by William Hunter 


46, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ESTABLISHED 1817 TELEPHONE: REGENT 2656-7-8 


JOHN BELL «/ ABERDEEN . \ 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE A 
Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 A 


The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


GOLDSMITHS & 


CROWN JEWELLERS © 


An extremely attractive Antique Queen Anne 
Walnut Wardrobe of very high quality. It 


measures 5 feet wide over the cornice and is ANTIQUE JEWELLERY 
6 feet 8 inches high. 4 


a 


Pas te er wee ee 


~ 


This suite is a fine example of late 18th Century diamond 
jewellery. A visit of inspection would be appreciated. 


An extremely interesting Antique Regency 
Mahogany Cellarette signed by Gillows of 
Lancaster. It measures 154 inches wide and 
is 28 inches high. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


G Il 
BRIDGE STREET a = 


A B E R D E E N THE GOLDSMITHS & 


SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


Telephone: 24828. Telegrams & Cables ‘“‘Antiques,’’ Aberdeen. 


112 REGENT STREET - LONDON - W.1 - PHONE REGENT 3021 
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5, ESIGNERS have cast away all stiffening and most of the 
/j padding from their suits and achieve their effects by the 
| shaping of the cloth. The prevailing London silhouette is 
iit and young without any violent incurves at the waist. Collars 
mrevers have been widened and shoulders appear slightly broader, 
= ie backs of the suit jackets are wider and often gently pouched. 
| All the jackets are short, and skirts have been shortened a good 
¥ in some houses though a little less in others, and they are all 
@)ght as pillars. Many jackets, after curving in at the waist, dip at 
ij/back, and they generally button high up to the throat. The 
ft straight jackets are embellished by horizontal detail of 
> kind, such as buttoned tabs or pockets set in below the 
t 


|| or on the hems. Other jackets by-pass the waist and form 
/rrel-shaped back by deep folds set behind the armholes, with the 
@iess tapered away toa hipband. The fronts of these are moulded. 
these jackets are easy to wear, even by the larger woman, as the 
#ider shoulders and the unstiffened rolling collars prove flattering. 
Michael has evolved a new look for his suits by mounting the 
"ves with a deep and low-set armhole, by further emphasising the 
Hilders by wide collars spreading out in deep points and by a 
= erally more squared-up look. They are cut with few seams on a 
Hit elaborate system of crosscutting and are short and loose above 
* hipbone, curving up a little in front. Dark greys tinged with 
wn and vice versa are chosen for many, and a third piece is 
Hjuently added—a longish jumper of the same tweed, slim and 
nilded, that can be worn with the tight skirt and make a dress smart 
‘ugh for dinner or cocktails. One of these has very short sleeves 
“| an oval neckline with a button on the shoulders of each side; 
»>cond has three-quarter sleeves and a V neckline with a row of 


Grey tweed looking like straw makes a suit with the new outlines of broader shoulders 
and tapered jacket. The collar and muff are black sealskin and the skirt has trouser 
pleats set in the waist (Ronald Paterson) 


buttons running up on one side of 
the front. A similar type of suit in 
pale blue velvet of a close pile 
with a satin jumper makes a 
glamorous winter dinner outfit. 

Victor Stiebel’s suits in a face 
cloth that is as smooth as a satin 
mould the figure and are shown 
under three-quarter-length or 
seven-eighths-length coats of the 
same colour cut with full gores and 
wide collars and revers of nutria or 
Persian lamb. These jackets 
envelop the wearer, folding right 
across in front over the reed-slim 
skirts of the suit or dress worn 
underneath; the seams on the dark 
moulded jackets are piped with 
narrow black velvet or braid. 
Black, bronze brown, black.blended 
with blue, storm grey and_a deep 
dim green are the colours for these 
suits. The cross-yoke appears on 
a light blue tweed coat; for this a 
folded double yoke is crossed over 
at the back, emerging in front as 
a fringed cravat. 

John Cavanagh cuts his 
suits so that they curve away 
in an arc. Sleeves are cut off 
above the wrists and _ the 
straight skirts are set in with 
trouser pleats. A bright green 
tweed is gathered into a shallow 
shoulder yoke at the back. A 
boldly patterned black and white 
tweed with a very short jacket and 
sleeves widening out below the 


UR 


A suit in grey brown tweed has the shorter loose jacket and broadened 

shoulders with a wide collar left unstiffened. The skirt is straight, 

and there is a loose jumper (right) in the same tweed with one of the 

low squared necklines that are a favourite style for next winter 
(Michael) 
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length jacket in another Ascher blend of mohair and nylon that has a closely curled su 

was also hooded and shown in a warm caramel brown over a dress on which a fan of gor 
swings out in front. A straighter type of jacket at Norman Hartnell’s in a sleek blac 
facecloth has nutria collars and revers edged with cloth in a warmer brown. Hardy Amies 
jackets just covered the trim jackets of the suits and were collared with fur or given fu 
cuffs and a cravat of the cloth or buttoned tabs laid across the fronts. 

The day dresses look completely different. Their simplicity is artful, for the pouchin 
backs and inserted shaped bands or yokes of pleated silk or jersey call for craftsmanship ¢ 
the highest calibre in the fitting and cutting. A fine nigger woollen dress of Ronald Paterson 
has a knife-pleated circular yoke of jersey in front framed by a high fold and a pointe 
section, also knife-pleated, set in the back and reaching from the shoulders to the wais 
The jersey is the exact shade of the wool; it began as white wool jersey and was dyed to matel 
The back of the dress pouches over the slender moulded skirt. A dark green tweed sheat 
dress of Hardy Amies’s has an oval neckline and is worn under a matching top coat trimme 
with beaver; a mauve woollen dress ties each side in front above and below the deep fitte 
midriff and this also has an oval neckline. Norman Hartnell uses the curled mohair fabri 
in black for a very smart sheath dress cut with long clinging sleeves. He mounts the fabn 
on tulle and shows it with a cap of looped garnet red ribbon that fits over the hair like a wi 
There is a series of elegant dresses at Victor Stiebel’s of a deceptive simplicity of cut. The 
are carried out in sleek dark woollens. The line is pliant with deep inlet shaped sectior 
about the waist to mould, or the backs pouch over the clinging lines about the hips. 

Black and sombre shades have dominated the day-time shows of town clothes. Certai 
colours break through and especially to be noted are mauve, a brown that is a shade < 
a marron glacé and bamboo yellow. An occasional slim dress has been included in raspbert 

pink, but these colours were far outnumbered b 
the dark dim greens and blues, black mixed wit 
green, blue or bronze and, especially, black alon 
Tweeds on the whole have stuck to the tortoisi 
shell brown range or oatmeal with brown. Mute 
colour mixtures were favoured for country check 
while for town and country tweeds there wei 
some bright gentian blues and mauves shown an 
also bold check or herring-bones in a dark colo 
with white. But neutral shades dominate a 
the winter clothes, and even the hats and acces 
ories keep to the same inconspicuous colourings. 

az . P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 


(Below) For a pyramid-shaped coat that falls in cape-like 
folds a brown duvetyn with a close pile is chosen, 
Wide sleeves are inserted into deep armholes (Victor 
Stiebel at Jacqmar). The collar of nutria matches the 
Cossack cap (Simone Mirman) 


A canvas woollen in dark olive green 

is chosen for a suit with a short 

jacket that barely curves in at the 

waist and has soft shoulders, a wide 

soft collar and a tie (Hardy Amies). 

Sheared racoon cuffs match the 
bonnet (Vernier) 


(Right) A slender dress bloused 
at the waist. The dress of fine 
i smooth brown woollen has a pleated 
sf yoke of wool jersey of identical 
‘ colour that continues at the back to 
the waist line as a deep V-shaped 
section (Ronald Paterson) 


shoulders opens to show a brilliant hibiscus pink velvet over-blouse with 
squared neck. Velvet and antelope decorate green tweeds intended for town 
and country alike. 

Top coats have acquired considerably more panache with flowing gores 
and fur collars. The smartest are three-quarter or seven-eighths in length, of 
cape-like proportions, billowing out at the back over a tight skirt; the gores 
taper away towards the shoulders, where there is a wide collar of mink, nutria 
or South-west African lamb that can be spread out over the shoulders or 
folded high. Other long coats made in fluffy, light mohair and nylon mixture 
or duvetyns that are as soft as silk are made with deep pleats stitched down 
right across the shoulders and released with, frequently, a deep inverted pleat 
in the centre of the back as well. A smoke grey pile coat of Ronald Paterson 

overlaps the revers on to the rounded collar. At the back there is a rounded 
yoke repeating the curve of the collar and the wide back of the coat is 
gathered in all across. 


ARREL backs appear on others, generally fur-trimmed coats for town, 
such as Mattli’s black with Persian lamb shawl collar and elbow-length 

- cuffs. A white tweed at John Cavanagh’s has a royal pastel mink collar and 
one shade sets off the other with great success. Another coat at this house 
was in Parma violet tweed. A plaid was deeply pleated so that it billowed out 
over the raspberry wool dress. A country overcoat in black, beige and white 
checked tweed ended above the hem of the dress, a very smart length, and the 
coat was made with four deep flapped pockets and a broad-shouldered effect. 
The jackets, mostly in the supplest of woollens, follow the flowing lines of 
a cape and are carried out in dramatic materials—large shaggy plaids of 
mohair and bold checked and herring-bone tweeds that appear hand-knitted, 
or are strongly coloured when they are plain. At Ronald Paterson’s there is a 
shaggy mohair plaid jacket in grey and black with a hood that can be folded 
down as a cowl collar. This has deep easy armholes and is short and full, 
wrapping in front over the classically plain tailored suit. A pouched waist- 


